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SO CENTS A COPY 


IT MUSTN’T bite the hand that throws if 


Tins IS A HAND GRENADE. When 
you pull the firing pin and release 
the lever you have only the length 
of time it takes the fuse to burn down 
to get rid of it-or get away from there 
—and that’s only a handful of seconds! 


If 
used them, you'd want to be mighty 
sure about those fuses. 


You can be. The fuse of this gre- 
nade, and thousands of others just like 
it, was individually X-rayed while 
passing down a production line at the 
rate of 4000.an hour. When a bad 

fuse showed up, something equiva- 
lent to the signal for a four-alarm fire 
_ took place. A bell rang, a red light 


you made hand grenades, or 


flashed, the bad fuse was automat- 
ically daubed with red paint, and 
finally, to make assurance doubly 
sure that the bad fuse didn’t slip 
through, it was recorded on the chart 
of a photoelectric meter. 


From sorting oranges for Califor- 
nia fruit growers to sorting hand 
grenades is quite a step—but it is typ- 
ical of the new wartime jobs G-E sci- 
entists and engineers have put X rays 
to work on. It is also typical of the 
application of G.E.’s peacetime re- 
search and engineering to war. 


Nearly twenty years ago Dr. 
William D. Coolidge, now G-E 


vice-president and Director of the 


Research Laboratory, developed the 
Coolidge X-ray tube—one of the 
most important developments of all 
time in science and medicine. In the 
years that followed, he and other 
scientists and engineers worked 
steadily to improve this almost mag- 
ical tool of research and healing. 


Then came the war, and the X ray 
in its latest and most powerful form 


~The G-E million-volt X ray cuts 


became almost overnight a vital tool 
of war production, testing for hid- 
den flaws no human eyes could re4 
veal the metals on which the strength 
and endurance of our arms depend. 


Which makes the Xray another 
good example of the way G-E re- 
search and engineering work to meet 
America’s needs— constantly, in un- 
expected ways—in war and peace. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N.Y. 


SI from 
hours to minutes the time required to ex- 


amine metal parts—from airplane crank- 
shafts to turbine shells: 


ic . 


Hear the General Electric radio programs: “The G-E All-Girl Orchestra” Sunday 10 p.m. EWT, NBC —“The World Today” news, every weekday 6:45 p.m. EWT, CBS. _ 
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THE NEW YORK SCHOOL 
| OF SOCIAL WORK 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


CALENDAR 1944-1945 


BallaQuarters a2. cao October 4-December 23 
Applications closed 


Pv inter Quartée. 0. avia.ic: January 3-March 24 
Application date November 1 


Spring Quarters .e. 64... 625. March 27-June 16 
Application date January 22 


Summer Quarter............. June 18-August 31 
Application date April 18 


The curriculum is a combination of courses, research, and 
field work. Emphasis is placed on war and post-war so- 
cial practice. The normal program covers six quarters 
and leads to the degree of Master of Science. Shorter 
periods of study are arranged. A sequence of courses is 
given in the late afternoon and evening for practicing 


Social Workers. 


Catalogue will be mailed on request. 


122 East 22nd Street 
New York 10, N. Y. 


SCHOOL OF NURSING of Yale University 


A Profession for the College Woman 


An intensive and basic experience in the various branches of nursing is 
offered during the twenty-eight months’ course which leads to the degree of 


MASTER OF NURSING 


A Bachelor’s degree in arts, science or philosophy from a college of 
approved standing is required for admission. 


For Catalogue and Information address: 


The Dean, YALE SCHOOL OF NURSING 


New Haven, Connecticut 


AMERICAN RUSSIAN FRONTIERS 


Paper covered book edition of the sold-out 
February Survey Graphic now available. Send 
it to your friends. 50 cents for one, or three 


copies for only $1. Payment with order. 


Survey Associates, 112 E. 19 St, New York 3, N. Y. 


BACK THE ATTACK 
WITH WAR BONDS 


Goat Giese Hany Godabarg, Po, edliorial and buiiuees ofice ise Mast 1 
t. reet, ast roudsburg, a, ess oltice, 2 
50 cents extra. Canadian 75 cents. Entered as second class matter on June 22, “1040 at “the post office at East Becouaaburg, Pa., under the Act of March 3, whit 


for mailing at a special rate of postage provided for in Section 1103. 
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SMITH COLLEGE 


SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORK 


GRADUATE SEMINARS 


July 24 through August 5, 1944 


The theme of these seminars will be 
rehabilitation and its attendant problems. 


Advanced Case Work. Mrs. Lucille N. Austin. 


Psychiatry as Applied to Supervision. 
Mrs. Lucille N. Austin. 


Psychiatry and Psychosomatic Medicine. 
Dr. Felix Deutsch. 


August 3 through August 5, 1944 


Psychological Aspects of Agency Administration. 
For executives and others who share administra- 
tive responsibility in social agencies. 

Dr. Temple Burling. 


For further information write to 
THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


PSYCHIATRIC NURSING 


Because. . . of the alarming shortage of 
nurses trained in the latest psychiatric nursing 
techniques to meet the demands of today and 
tomorrow; and 


Because . . . professional psychiatric treat- 
ment methods are constantly developing and 
rapidly advancing, 


we ate now revising the program and terms of our 


POSTGRADUATE CLASSES OF 
PSYCHIATRIC NURSING 


For information write 


DIRECTOR OF SCHOOL OF NURSING 


THE MENNINGER SANITARIUM TOPEKA, KANSAS 


rice this issue 30 cents; $3 a year; Forejun 
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U.S. MARINES ON BOUGAINVILLE use palm trees for telephone poles as they string communication lines. Two stand quard with carbine and sub-machine gun, 


Telephone Lines 
on Bougainville 


| ae is a war-of communica- 


tions. The farther our forces 
advance, the more wires, tele- 
phones and switchboards they 
need. And war stopped 
the making of telephones for 
civilian use. 


We regret that many here at 
home cannot now get tele- 


phone service and may not be 
able to get it for some time. 


If you are one of those who are 
waiting, we'd like you to know 
that we will do everything in 
our power to mini- 
mize your delay. - 


mong Ourselves 


‘vieve Nayzor’s pHotTocrapHs (pp. 320, 
42323) echo and embellish Morris Llew- 
‘H' Cooke’s description of life along the San 
cisco River in Brazil. Miss Naylor made 
#jaotographic study for the Office of the 
ldinator of Inter-American Affairs in 1942, 
Z upstream by river boat. Starting from 
#eora in the state of Minas Geraes, and 
q@lling north through the length of Baia 
#ne town of Joazeiro—supposedly a six-day 
by the little steamer—the photographer 
ad more than ample time to take pictures 
1g the way. For the six-day journey took 
weeks. As Mr. Cooke points out in his 
lle, no work has yet been done to improve 
navigability of the San Francisco. 


SIDENT ROOSEVELT HAS “RELUCTANTLY AC- 
ced” the resignation of William M. Leiser- 
as chairman of the National Mediation 
rd and of the national railway labor panel. 
Leiserson is well known to Survey 
{phic readers as a member of the board of 
vey Associates, Inc., and author over the 
rs of Beesional distinguished articles on 
tblems of employment and industrial re- 
sons. He gave as his reason for resigning 
‘Washington post his desire to resume “cer- 
1 economic studies” which he abandoned 
enter government service. He has been 
med visiting professor at Johns Hopkins 
uiversity,. Labor, organ of the Railway 
otherhoods, states editorially that another 
ison for the resignation was the Administra- 
n’s “mishandling” of the railway labor 
pute last fall and winter. (See “Trouble on 
e Railroads,” by Beulah Amidon, Survey 
aphic, December 1943, page 493.) 
As Mr. Leiserson’s successor, the President 
s named Frank M. Swacker, New York 
vyer, who has served as arbitrator on rail- 
y emergency boards. 


Death of a Statesman 


tix Esou£, WHO DIED IN MID-May In Equa- 
rial Africa was the first Negro governor of 
French colony. More, in the dark days of 


40, his was one of the few French voices— 


ised in defiance of the Nazis. 

In our special number, “COLOR: Unfin- 
ed Business of Democracy,” (November 
42) Egon Kaskeline told the dramatic story 
how Governor-General Eboué—born in 
ench Guiana, educated in Paris, steeped in 
iowledge of the Dark Continent and_ its 
oples—saved the French African colonies for 
¢ democratic cause. Before the Governor- 
sneral’s untimely death at fifty-six, the next 
apters of the story had been written across 
e pages of history, with the halting of the 
uzis at the borders of Egypt, and the use 
the French colonies as an advanced base 
r the Allied victory in North Africa. 


iE RECENT DEFEAT OF THE ANTI-PoLtL Tax 
1 in the Senate was not unexpected, at least 
readers of “3.2 Democracy in the South,” 
Stetson Kennedy in Survey Graphic for 
ay. Hardly pausing to catch its breath after 
strenuous campaign in behalf of the measure, 
¢ National Committee to Abolish the Poll 
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Tax (127 B Street, Southeast, Washington, 3, 
D. C.) announces its plans for “marching on.” 
Next steps will include “the raising of the 
issue with every candidate, and the building 
of strong state committees for thé use of the 
ballot and the right to vote; later, sponsoring 


new anti-poll tax bills in the House and~ 


Senate.” 


In Marcu, WE TOLD THE STORY OF HOW THE 
Arma Corporation in Brooklyn, N.Y., and two 
naval hospitals nearby were giving battle- 
wounded men a chance to help in the war 
effort and to work for wages while still bed- 
ridden (“Here’s Hope for War Wounded,” by 
Alden Stevens). Now from the Pacific Coast 
come press reports of a similar project being 
carried on by the army, in cooperation with 
Northrop Aircraft, Inc. At the new Birming- 
ham. General Hospital at Van Nuys, Calif., 
convalescent soldiers are helping — fabricate 
parts for the P-61 Black Widow fighter. Am- 
bulatory patients work in a well-equipped 
sheet metal and machine shop school, recently 
installed on the hospital grounds. The hospi- 
talized men receive salaries as Northrop train- 
ees, and as they acquire sufficient skill they 
will get the same wages as plant workers. 
Bedridden patients take part in the program 


by sorting bolts, washers, and fasteners. Re- 
cently 5,000 parts were turned out at the 
hospital in one day. 

A Bouquet Missent 


G. L. Bovine, a Survey Graphic READER FROM 


Hales Corner, Wis., first called our attention 


to a mistake in the June issue: “In Eduard 
Lindeman’s article, “Trouble at the Grass 
Roots,” he wrote, “I find that a counterpart 
to the Chicago Tribune, The Milwaukee Senti- 
nel, is mentioned as an exception to the pre- 
ponderantly isolationist newspapers in Mid- 
America. This is evidently a slip, as Mr. 
Lindeman knows that the Sentinel is con- 
nected with the Hearst publications . . . The 
Milwaukee Journal is the paper to be credited 
for its excellent stand.” 

Other readérs wrote us about the same error, 
among them Lindsay Hoben, editorial writer 
for The Milwaukee Journal. 

Mr. Lindeman apologizes for this unfor- 
tunate slip of his typewriter, as do the editors, 
for not catching it as they copy-read the manu- 
script. Both the author and the Survey Graphic 
are grateful for the forthright liberalism of 
The Milwaukee Journal, a newspaper known 
and appreciated far beyond the community it 
serves so well. 


Thorntos 


Lawrence D. 
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Interpretation 


Published by 


Survey Associates 


On Being an American 


The feelings aroused in each of us, whether native born or naturalized, 


by the consciousness of being fellow Americans in these stirring times. 


THE UNFOLDING OF AMERICA’S DESTINY, 
> now see clearly five stages. There was 
¢ founding of our nation. Washington’s 
aracter was indispensable to keep the 
irteen colonies together in order to achieve 
dependence, and after victory his charac- 
" was equally indispensable to fuse the 
irteen independent states into a nation. 
Jefferson gave the nation its democratic 
ssion. His claims on posterity summarize 
= three essentials in the unceasing process 


FELIX FRANKFURTER 


growing unanimity we have come to realize 
that the world will not be safe for our 
democracy unless the whole world is. sin- 
cerely committed to the ideal of democracy. 
That does not mean that other nations must 
copy our form of government, or that there 
is no such thing as a historic process, or that 
overnight we can turn a democratic formula 
into a working civilization. It does mean 
that democratic aims must be pursued with 
conviction and with determination. 


democracy: the Declaration of Independ- _— Democracy is neither a mystical abstrac- 


ce symbolizes political freedom; the Vir- 
ua Statute for Religious Freedom sought 
put an end to tyranny over the inner life 
man; the founding of the University of 
rginia expressed his conviction that 
ither political nor religious’ freedom can 
ig be enjoyed without. systematic and 
atinuous pursuit of truth through free 
quiry. . 

Lincoln saw that freedom within a nation 
ist be indivisible—that the republic can- 
t survive half free and half slave. 
Woodrow Wilson realized that not even 
own inner strength is sufficient for our 
antry—that we are part of the world and 
> world must be safe for our democracy. 
tt even that turns out not to have been 
Chief leads millions of Americans in 
“aters of war scattered literally all over the 
be, on land, in the air above, and the 
ters below. He does so because with 


ugh. And so the present Commander- . 


tion nor a mechanical gadget. It is the 
teaching of experience. In the long course 


—By an associate justice of the U. S. 
Supreme Court who, until his appoint- 
ment to that high tribunal in 1939, was 
for a number of years a valued mem- 
ber of the board of Survey Associates. 
From time to time he has contributed 
brilliant articles to the pages of Survey 
Graphic. 

Born in Vienna and brought to the 
United States at the age of twelve, Mr. 
Justice Frankfurter here writes out of a 
full heart of the opportunity which 
America has afforded its people and the 
deep obligation this implies. Given as 
an address for “I Am an American 
Day” in the District of Columbia, the 
words seem especially significant as we 
celebrate a momentous Fourth of July. 
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of human experience democracy has proven 
itself the only form of social arrangement 
which adequately respects, and by so doing 
helps to unfold, the richness of human di- 
versity. 


The Bold Experiment 


All the devices of political. machinery— 
votes and parties and platforms—are merely 
instruments to enable men to live with one 
another, with full respect for one another, 
under conditions that bring forth the maxi- 
mum gifts of each for the fullest enjoyment 
of all. Democracy furnishes the political 
framework within which reason can thrive 
most generously and imaginatively on the 
widest scale—least hampered, that is, by the 
accidents of personal antecedents and most 
regardful of the intrinsic qualities in man. 
Nature herself vindicates democracy. Na- 
ture plants gifts and graces in ways that 
defy all the little artifices of man. To meet 
nature’s bounty we need political and eco- 
nomic institutions which allow these mys- 
terious gifts and graces their fullest outlet. 

Thus we are enlisted, old and young, in 
a common enterprise—the bold experiment 
of freedom. It involves’ the most difficult 
collaborative effort. It demands the exercise 
of reason on the largest scale, and self-dis- 
cipline of the highest order. For it places 
ultimate faith for attaining the common 
good in the responsibility of the individual. 
We are, all of us, engaged in the most dif- 


a 


ficult of all arts—the art of living together 
in a gracious society. It is comfortable to 
live without responsibility. Responsibility 
is exacting and painful. Therefore in its 
most important aspect democracy involves 
hardship—the hardship of unceasing re- 
sponsibility for every citizen. 

Where the entire people do not take a 
continuous and considered part in public 
life there can be no true democracy. Democ- 
racy is always a beckoning goal, never a 
safe harbor. Freedom and democracy are 
unremitting endeavors, not achievements. 
That is why no office in our land is more 
important than that of being a citizen. 


“A Confluence of Peoples” 


And we can say with all humility that the 
United States has a special destiny because 
a unique fact gives it moral cohesion. No 
other nation is racially so predominantly 
heterogeneous. We represent a confluence 
of peoples who derive their bond of union 
from their common intrinsic human quali- 
ties. 

From the beginning this country has be- 
stowed upon those born under other skies 
the great boon of participation in its fellow- 
ship. The history of our republic is the 
story of the most significant racial admix- 
ture in history. Of the fifty-six signers of 
the Declaration of Independence, eighteen 
were of non-English stock. And it deserves 
to be recalled that when the Continental 
Congress chose John Adams, Franklin, and 
Jefferson as a committee to devise the na- 
tional emblem, they recommended a seal 
containing the national emblems of Eng- 
land, Scotland, Ireland, France, Germany, 
and Holland as representing “the countries 
from which these states have been peopled.” 
From these and many other countries, 
foreign born citizens fought in the War for 
Independence, helped to preserve the 
Union, responded to the appeals for democ- 
racy in the first World War, and now, as 
the daily list of citations proves, share with 
their fellow citizens of native stock the 
glory of serving their country on every 
front. No less does our cultural history— 
the sciences and the arts—reflect the genius 
and labors of men and women who came to 
these shores from all the corners of the 
world. 

If one faith can be said to unite a great 
people, surely the ideal which holds us to- 
gether beyond any other is our belief in the 
moral worth of the common man, whatever 
his race or religion. In this faith America 
was founded, to this faith have her poets 
and seers and statesmen and the unknown 


millions, generation after generation, de- 


voted their lives. 


Yet a Single Language 


The opportunity which America has af- 
forded implies the-deepest obligation. And 
what have those who have come here, 
beckoned by América’s hospitality, made of 
this opportunity? Let me quote what the 


President of the United States said about 


this, on the occasion of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the Statue of Liberty: 
“I like to think of the men and women 


_ who, with the break of dawn off Sandy 


Hook, have strained their eyes to the West 
for the first glimpse of the New World. 
“They came to us speaking many tongues 
—but a single language, the universal 
language of human aspiration, 
“Flow well their hopes were justified is 
proved by the record of what they achieved. 
They not only found freedom in the New 
World, but by their effort and devotion 
they made the New World's freedom sater, 
richer, more far-reaching, more capable of 


growth.” 


I shall not call the roll of the conspicuous 
naturalized citizens—the foreign born who 
from the foundation of this nation per- 
formed distinguished service on the field of 
battle, in Cabinets, in the halls of Congress, 
on the Supreme Court. For the ultimate 
heroes are always the unknown—the multi- 
tudinous obscure people who have brought 
and today bring the dreams of America 
nearer to living truths. 

This is our heritage. And in the confi- 
dence that we shall maintain it this nation 
was founded. In our day that heritage was 
challenged as never before. The democra- 
cies were finally roused to a realization that 
the challenge to the world was that of a 
“reasonless chaos spreading like a dreadful 
disease of the skin over the whole body of 
experience.” The check to that chaos, we 
confidently hope and humbly pray, will 
be given by the United Nations so far as 
the might of arms can save the world from 
the terror of such chaos. But to keep the 
subtler forces of disintegration in check, 
and to do so by the positive advances of a 
truly democratic society, will be even more 
exacting after arms will have accomplished 
all that arms can accomplish, indispensable 
as that is. To this task, which is the task 
of each of us, we are summoned— 


“In the comradeship of an equal 
birth, 

In the wealth of the richest bloods 
of earth.” 


Symbol of Ourselves 


Love of country, like romantic love, is 
too intimate an emotion to be expressed 
publicly except in poetry. For the poet has 
resources unknown to prose and can es- 
cape the awkwardness of self-revelation by 
translating his feeling into something at 
once impersonal and revealing. Action is 
another form of expressing love. And there 
are many, many young men, of every racial 
origin, who are today translating their love 
of country into deeds which have the endur- 
ing beauty of great poetry. One of our 
statesmen, Franklin K. Laney himself a 
naturalized citizen, was happily possessed 
of a poetic vein and he put into words the 
meaning of America, making the flag our 
spokesman: j 


“I am not the flag, not at all. I am 
but its shadow. 


_ Tam whatever you make me, noth- 
ing more. i 

I am your belief in yourself, your 
dream of what a people may become. 


hold the power and bear the responsib 


[ am all that you hope to be, ar 
have the courage to try for. 


I am song and fear, struggle af 
panic, and ennobling hope. 


I am the day’s work of the weake 
man, and the largest dream of the mo 
daring. 


I am the Constitution and tl 
Courts, statutes and the statute mai 
ers, soldier and dreadnaught, drayme 
and street sweep, cook, counselor, an 


clerk. 


I am the battle of yesterday, and th 
mistake of tomorrow. 


I am the mystery of the men who ¢ 
without knowing why. 


I am the clutch of an idea, and th 
reasoned purpose of resolution. 


I am no more than what you belie 
me to be and I am all that you belie 
I can be. 


I am all that you make me, nothin 
more. 


I swing before your eyes as a brig! 
gleam of color, a symbol of yourself, th 
pictured suggestion of that big thir 
which makes this nation. My stars an 
my stripes are your dream and yot 
labors. They are bright with chee 
brilliant with courage, firm with fait! 
because you have made them so out « 
your hearts. For you are the makers « 
the flag and it is well that you glory ; 
the making.” ; 


The Responsibility Is Ours 


In days of trial and tribulation we go 
sustenance to those few whose compass 
ate hearts and courageous minds lighted 
way through past ordeals. Thus it is 
Lincoln today lives perhaps more viv 
than when he walked among men. In 
dressing the Congress of the United St 
on December 1, 1862, Lincoln was im 
diately concerned with the problems 
slavery. But the view of life which inf 
his utterance is just as relevant to the i 
of freedom that now challenges the w 
Familiar though these words may b 
make no apology for repeating them: 


“The dogmas of the quiet past are 
adequate to the stormy present. The 
casion is piled high with difficulty, anc 
must rise with the occasion. As our ca 
new, so we think anew and act anew. 
must disenthrall ourselves, and then 
shall save our country. 

“Fellow citizens, we can not escape 
tory. . . . No pérsonal significance o1 
significance can,spare one or another ¢ 
The fiery trial through which we pass 
light us down in honor or dishonor te 
latest generation. . . . We, even we | 


.. . We shall nobly save or meanly 
last best hope of earth.” bs 


Lh >» 


|AY. DAWNED AT LAST WHEN ON THE MORN- 
of June 6 the long expected invasion of 
ppe was announced by General Eisen- 
cer. In the wake of the liberating forces 
| massions of the United Nations Re- 
and Rehabilitation Administration 
start to operate. 
}1 my stay in the United States, I found 
ipprehensions both about the nature of 
vast international organization and 
lat its eminently practical methods. It 
my privilege to watch at rather close 
rters the preliminary work done by some 
the principal Allied experts before the 
~ organizational conference took place at 
iantic City in 1943, and I have had the 
aor of being consulted by various sections 


re. 
\Vith this background, I should like to 
cate as clearly as I can what UNRRA 
lly is—and what it is not. It is not an 
sfnational charity organization society 
erating on a worldwide scale. It is not 
employment agency for providing con- 
ual posts on the Continent as that is 
ed from Axis occupation. And finally, 
is not a political instrument, either for 
senting a substitute for Geneva or for 
ping a Brave New World. 

The purpose of UNRRA is limited in 
1e, scope and constitution. Later on, the 
1ons may join in a coordinated interna- 
nal effort to rebuild the world’s economy. 
t what UNRRA is concerned with is not 
initiation of original long term policies 
h far-reaching consequences, but with 
ping nations to help themselves to a suffi- 
at degree over a period probably not ex- 
ding two or three years, when they can 
in stand on their own feet and determine 
ir own destinies. Its function is to sup- 
food, clothing, medicine, and other ne- 
sities of life to peoples freed from the 
leal of semi-slavery and to help them, 
anwhile, to produce by their own en- 
vors such articles as are necessary for 


ef, . 
Harnessing the Task 


early neither Britain nor America—and 
| less Russia or China—could undertake 
feed all the victims of this war alone. 
eir resources would be altogether inade- 
ate. Nor could any one of the four great 
ions provide from its own resources the 
essary clothing, medical help, equipment 
1 other vital necessities, such as transpor- 
on and administration, when some five 
idred million people belonging to thirty- 
* overrun nations are involved. This 
koning does not embrace the Axis or 
ir satellite countries. If the whole of 
ssia and if India were also included this 
oe mean help for over one thousand 
ae men, women, and children, or about 


GEORGE SOLOVEYTCHIK 


—By the author of “figndon Embassy” 
—a lively closeup of the way Ambassa- 
dor Winant has inspirited overseas team 
play among American agencies (Survey 
Graphic for June). 

Born in what was St. Petersburg, edu- 
cated at Oxford, for 25 years a resident 
in Britain and now a British citizen, Mr. 
Soloveytchik is a contributor to The 
Economist and The Daily Telegraph. 
He was formerly editor of The Economic 
Review and foreign editor of The Finan- 
cial Times. 

Aside from his practice of journalism, 
he has a string of volumes to his credit, 
including such biographic writings as 
“Ivar Kreuger, Financier”—the story 
of the Swedish “match king,” and “Po- 
temkin”—a picture of Catherine’s Russia. 
While he has been in the United States 
these last weeks, his newest book has 
been in press in London — “Peace or 


Chaos?” (Macdonalds). 


the half of mankind. 

A speedy and effective mobilization of 
resources on a worldwide scale is required 
if the victims of the war are to receive 
prompt assistance; and if liberated peoples 
are to recapture sufficient strength and sta- 
bility soon enough so that they can satisfy 
their own essential requirements—and per- 
haps even make a contribution to victory 
before the war is actually over. Moreover, 
the shortage of supplies and the limited 
number of really qualified personnel for 
handling so stupendous a task impose a 
particularly heavy responsibility on the gov- 
ernments concerned. 


Much thought had been given to all these 


-problems and a great deal of preparatory 


work had been done before the idea of 
UNRRA crystallized in its present shape. 
For instance, in September 1941, represen- 
tatives of the governments of the United 
Kingdom, the Dominions, the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics and their Euro- 
pean Allies met at St. James’s Palace, Lon- 
don. They agreed that each should be pri- 


marily responsible for the needs of its own 


On the Record 


When Freedom Rings by Herbert H. 
Lehman (Survey Graphic, August 
1943) 

OFRRO in North Africa by Fred K. 
Hoehler (Survey Graphic, Sept. 1943) 

Moscow, Atlantic City and Points Ahead 
by Luther Gulick (Survey Graphic, 
Dec. 1943) 

A Weapon Against World Chaos by 
Rilla Schroeder (Survey Midmonthly, 
Jan. 1944) 


After the Armies—UNRRA 


How, with Governor Lehman as director general, the Relief and Rehabili- 


tation Administration of the United Nations will swing into liberated Europe. 


people, but that there should be coordina- 
tion of their respective plans. The necessary 
inter-allied machinery was set up on which 
Washington was represented by expert ob- 
servers and in which the USA fully joined 
after entering the war a few months later. 
A year later (November 1942) Herbert 
H. Lehman resigned as governor of New 
York and President Roosevelt announced 
his appointment as director of the Office of 
Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation Opera- 
tions (OFRRO for short). Its function was 
to organize American participation and fin- 
ally, at Atlantic City in November 1943, an 
agreement was reached between forty-four 
governments—all the United Nations and 
the other nations associated with them. 


Strategy of United Effort 


Even neutral countries like Sweden and 
Switzerland are concerned in the teamplay, 
which offers scope for further newcomers 
and naturally touches on many aspects of 
international relations beyond its immediate 
problems. The vital question of payment 
for the goods to be supplied loomed largely 
in these preliminary discussions, and lessons 
of the last war were obviously taken to 
heart. UNRRA is to see to it that this time 
relief does not leave behind it a staggering 
burden of debt, and a scheme has been de- 
vised for funding all obligations at the end 
of its operations. 

Governor Lehman was elected director 
general of the new organization at Atlantic 
City. Earlier, on his return from London, 
he had made some very definite declarations 
on the subject when he spoke in New York 
(June 17, 1943) before the Foreign Policy 
Association: 

“The common dislike” (he declared) “of 
the concept of ‘relief’ on the part of nations 
that receive and nations that give, is certain 
to have a deep influence on the nature of 
relief operations.” And he added, “In an 
era when political stability is dependent on 
economic stability as never before, no nation 
nor group of nations will casually commit 
their resources to a tremendous relief under- 
taking without striving to make certain that 
simultaneous measures are instituted to 


make possible the cessation of relief ex-. 


penditures at the earliest possible moment. 
In some cases, the liberated territories will 
quickly re-establish governments capable, 
ready and willing to purchase the foodstuffs 
and goods necessary for relief and rehabili- 
tation, while in other cases it will be de- 
sirable to advance the goods for relief and 
rehabilitation as outright gifts.” 

Thus UNRRA was conceived as neither a 
glorified international assistance board nor 
the continuation of Lend-Lease under a 
different name, but as an organization en- 
trusted with the outright purchase, trans- 
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HERBERT H. LEHMAN 
Governor of New York for ten years; now director general of UNRRA 


portation and, whenever possible, the sale 
against payment of essential goods and com- 
modities. These commodities may range 
from fertilizers to razor blades, from a pair 
of pants to a railway locomotive. 

The job of the UNRRA is to see to it that 
the available stocks are equally distributed 
among the needy. If some of the richer 
nations—there are quite a number of them 
—were free to buy on their own all the com- 
modities desired by them, this would not 
only lead to an international scramble for 
goods and shipping priorities but would 
leave the poorer ones with nothing at all, 
and would result inevitably in economic and 
social upheaval. In this respect UNRRA has 
a vital function to perform as a coordin- 
ating, regulating and distributing mechan- 
ism. 


The North Africa Demonstration 


The eagerness of prospective recipients of 
relief to pay is beyond doubt even among 
the poorest nations. After the Allied land- 
ing in North Africa in December 1942, 
much useful experience had been gathered 
there by a special mission sent to Algeria 
and Tunisia by OFRRO headed by Fred 
K. Hoehler, a veteran of World War I and 
secretary of the American Public Welfare 
Association. Mr. Hoehler later came to 
London as the personal representative of 
Governor Lehman, and is now director of 
the Division of Displaced Persons in 
UNRRA. As. he reported in Survey 
Graphic, his African field mission started 
delivery of food and clothing to civilians in 


such towns as Sousse, Sfax and Gabes even 


before the final victory. What struck him 
was that relatively little had to be given 
away. Most of the goods and services were 
paid for with the utmost willingness. 

The North African preview was fruitful 


in other respects. To quote Mr. Hoehler: 


“If I were to put down the major lessons in 
war relief in North Africa, they would be 


... these? 


“1. The staff of any relief mission to an 


occupied country should be small and con- 


endow the “Big Four” 


sist only of technicians, and people who 
know the business of administration. 

“2. Relief missions will find in every 
country people who are willing to cooper- 
ate unselfishly and without political relation- 
ship. Local governmental and private 
agencies should be used to administer relief 
under Allied direction so that the work will 
develop through the people assisted.” 

These observations are worth pondering, 
since far too many people and organizations 
have thought to rush into the complicated 
and difficult field of postwar relief and re- 
construction overseas. To begin with, it is 
doubtful whether many openings will pre- 
sent themselves. In most cases, UNRRA is 
likely to provide only a nucleus staff, and to 
rely on local talent to do the work under its 
supervision. In the second place, Europeans 
will scarcely tolerate a widespread peaceful 
invasion of relief workers from abroad, how- 
ever well-intentioned. The one great urge 
of the liberated peoples is once more to be- 
come masters in their own houses and they 
will never sell this right for tons of con- 
densed milk or tubes of aspirin. They have 
competent men and women of their own to 
do most of the jobs that need doing. 

Moreover, since each nation will be a con- 
tributor to the pool of goods, and. since 
many will supply substantial funds also to 
the total resources to be administered by 
UNRRA, they will quite naturally desire to 
handle their own end of the enterprise them- 
selves. How jealous all the participating 
nations are of their sovereign rights in this 
respect was demonstrated when the original 
draft of the UNRRA constitution was 
turned down—precisely because it sought to 

with special rights 
and authority. 


A Training Program 


During my visit to the United States I 
was thrown with a very sound experiment 
UNRRA is making to equip its nucleus 
staff. That is, I visited what is probably the 
only school of its kind in the world—a train- 
ing center preparing groups of men and 


ss 


women of all flied NatlONdiliiko A” 
hard work awaiting them in liberated 
rope. This is under the able directorshi 
Dr. Frank Munk, a refugee scholar f 
Czechoslovakia who has been a lecture 
economics at the University of Califo 
since 1941, and has recently publishe 
most interesting book called “The Le 
of Nazism.” : 

In the delightful surroundings of 
University of Maryland campus, some 
“students” (and there is room for tw 
three hundred if need be) were lear 
the geography, history, social and poli 
conditions, the languages and various ¢ 
“background” aspects of the countrie 
which they are to be assigned. Few of t 
were complete novices in the field of s 
welfare, and quite a number could look | 
on previous experience in World War 
even beyond. In addition to the resi 
staff, the school is visited by special lectu 
from many lands. and as one of them, I 
report a keen and well informed audi 

The normal “curriculum” lasts about 
months, and in addition to its “acader 
side it also includes much physical train 
The participants — men and women — 
under semi-military regulations; they s 
in dormitories and eat at a mess. In addi 
to the resident students, not a few of 
principal UNRRA officers attend the 
tures and discussions. There is a frie 
and eager atmosphere about the whole 
that augurs well for the future. 

What is particularly impressive is 
these future field workers look upon 
jobs awaiting them with humility. Far 
many uninformed enthusiasts have | 
prone to fancy themselves as future “C 
leiters” of Europe—a dangerous and a | 
ish attitude, if ever there was one. For t 
benefit, and also for that of the over-zea 
who imagine that UNRRA can cure ur 
ployment or solve every other economic 
social problem that afflicted the pre 
world, I should like to recall the exact w 
ing of the preamble to the original UNF 
agreement of 1943 and also of Resolutior 
Paragraph 11, passed at the first sessio: 
the UNRRA Council. 

The resolution said explicitly: “The 
of rehabilitation must not be considere 
the beginning of reconstruction—it is 
terminous with relief. No new construc 
or reconstruction work is contemplated, 
only rehabilitation as defined in the 
amble of the agreement. Problems sucl 
unemployment are important; but not di 
mining factors. They are consequences 
at the same time motives of action. The 
ministration cannot be called on to helf 
store continuous employment in the wor 

The preamble, too, was as clear 
definite as can be: 

“The governments or authorities w] 
duly authorized representatives have | 
scribed hereto, See 

“Being United Nations, or being as: 
ated with the United Nations in this 1 

“Being determined that immediately u 
the liberation of any area by the art 
forces of the United Nations, or as a co 
quence of thé retreat of the enemy, the pe 
lation thereof shall receive aid and r 


(Continued on page 334) 
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yvarD HurcHeEns Is A TIRE MAN. WITH 
two interruptions, he has spent his 
<ing life in the midwestern city of 
Claire, Wis., (pop. 34,000) making 
oer tires—casings and inner tubes for 
#mobiles, bicycles, trucks, and tractors. 
‘began in the plant as foreman; today 
s plant manager. It is one of the five 
est tire factories in the country. 
‘he first interruption came in 1917, when 
army called young Hutchens off the 
But even in the army he did not 
‘ly get away from tires. Within a few 
aths he was in charge of tire repairs at 
outhern army base. The second inter- 
tion came after Pearl Harbor when rub- 
was frozen and the plant, in the fever- 
‘spring and summer of 1942, was swung 
rr to making small arms ammunition. 
wat interruption is just ending, and he is 
‘ng back to tires. 
The Gillette Tire plant at Eau Claire is 
yart of U. S. Rubber Company. When 
begins to roll again as a tire factory, it 
ll use synthetic instead of crude rubber, 
‘ning out tires for the army, but also for 
‘m and other essential civilian use. Gil- 
te Tire is our first major example of 
‘onversion to a peace footing. What is 
ppening in the factory strung out along 
> bluff above the Eau Claire River affords 
slimpse of industrial things to come. 


New Plant for Old 


Meanwhile, when I saw it in early June, 
llette Tire was ‘essentially a construction 
». At a cost of some $20,000,000 (cor- 
ration, not taxpayers’ money) the build- 
x was being stretched to a length of half 
mile, its floor space more than doubled, 
o additional stories piled on top of the 
ler portion. Structural steel rose starkly 
one end. In an adjoining section, con- 
tte was being pumped into the forms. 
ther back, foundations were drying. In 
> yard, equipment was arriving daily, to 
sorted, stacked, numbered, covered, 
idy for swift installation. Water and 
am pipes were being run, machine tools 
embled. 
One of the huge bias cutters (tire fabric 
ist not be cut “on the straight”) was 
rtly installed. So were some of the 
hes and forges of the repair shop. The 
st of 200 automatic vulcanizers—eight-ton 
msters made to withstand an internal 


at of 300 degrees F., and an internal. 


essure of, 300 pounds per square inch— 
re huddled together at one end of a vast 


ll, looking like a group of kneeling ele- 


ants under their canvas covers. 

Carpenters, machinists, draftsmen, pipe- 
ers, laborers, hurried about in the pur- 
seful confusion of a big construction job, 
uggling against wartime delays, short- 


es in the building trades, and an urgent 
ps mana. : 


y 


RKeconversion in Wartime 


The story of industry’s first major shift from a war to a peace footing, as a plant 


BEULAH AMIDON 


deadline. Many of the men were rubber 
workers who, two years ago, had turned 
munition workers and now were construc- 
tion hands, impatient to be back at their 
own job of making tires. 

A concrete pump panted outside one 
ofce window; riveters were playing their 
deafening tunes outside another; in the 
midst of the turmoil, Howard Hutchens 
sat at his desk, a big, unperturbed man, 
whose slow speech and unhurried move- 
ments belie his driving energy. He seemed 
to have plenty of time to talk about tires, 
munitions, manpower problems, and “this 
business of reconversion.” 


The Small Beginnings 


The men who make tires say that “rub- 
ber is like printer’s ink—once it gets into 
your system, you can’t get it out.” The 
brief tradition of the relatively young in- 
dustry is a tradition of painstakingly 
acquired skills, of a predominantly male 
working force, of long term employment. 
The Eau Claire plant was started on a 
small scale in 1916 by Raymond B. Gillette, 
a Michigan promoter who had an idea for a 
ribbed tire with a “safety interliner.” The 
“safety” factor, Mr. Hutchens is frank to 
tell you, was “mostly advertising slogan,” 
but he adds, “It built up a reputation and 
sold a lot of good tires at that time.” 

The first tire was made on May 24, 
1917. Now in the basement of the Hutch- 
ens home, it is going to be displayed in the 
lobby of the new building. The United 
States entered World War I that spring, 
and before the first tire was turned out, the 
capacity was raised from 50 to 100 tires a 
day. It soon was lifted to 500. 

The company, set up as a Delaware cor- 
poration, got into difficulties in the “defla- 


tion” of the early Twenties, went into 


receivership, and in 1924 was reorganized 
as a Wisconsin concern. In 1931, perhaps 
attracted by Gillette’s fat contract for Mont- 
gomery Ward tires, U. S. Rubber bought 
up 51 percent of the stock, taking a ten- 
year option on the balance, the controlling 
share of which was owned by the late 
Ralph B. Hutchens, Howard’s brother, 
then president of Gillette. At its peak 
production as a tire plant, Gillette in 1937 


—By Survey Graphic’s industry editor 
who, two years ago, in “The Battle of 


Detroit” (April 1942) gave a dramatic 


picture of wartime conversion from 
autos to battle vehicles. Here she de- 
scribes our earliest example of the 
conversion process in reverse, as she saw 
it in the U. S. Rubber plant in Eau 
Claire, Wis., which next month will be 
turning out synthetic rubber tires for 
the army and for essential civilian use. 


and its workers obey orders to stop making bullets and go back to making tires. 


was turning out 11,000 passenger car tires 
a day, 15,000 inner tubes, 4,000 bicycle tires 
and 2,000 farm tractor tires. 


Tomorrow’s Capacity 


The new plant will have the capacity to 
double its prewar output. The expectation 
is that it will go into production by August 
15, and be “up to capacity” within six 
months. The initial schedules called for 
15,000 passenger car tires a day; about 
2,500 heavy tires, running from four to ten 
times the weight of passenger car tires: 
and 14,000 inner tubes. Here is a big 
potential contribution to the 22,000,000 new 
tires set by the Rubber Director in his 
March progress report as the over-all 1944 
goal for the industry. On the current pri- 
ority list, headed by landing craft, tires 
stand number 2. As with every item on 
the priority list, production for war require- 
ments comes first. 

The reconversion of the Gillette plant 
was planned in the first instance to help 
relieve the urgent need of farmers and 
essential war workers for truck, tractor, 
and passenger car tires. But now, months 
after reconversion started, the army has dis- 
rupted the early schedules with a demand 
for a certain type of heavy tire. These 
“tires for X purpose,” as they were referred 
to by U. S. Rubber’s tire production man- 
ager, who told me about them, will reduce 
sharply the output of farm truck and 
tractor tires at Eau Claire. 

In its reconversion to tires, as in its con- 
version to ordnance, the plant has had a 
tremendous asset in its workers. The first 
man hired by R. B. Gillette in 1916 is still 
on the payroll. In the management, the 
clerical, and the production force, Gillette 
Tire is manned by trained and experienced 
rubber workers. Most of them are local 
people, a majority Eau Claire home owners. 
They are used to working together. They 
feel toward Eau Claire and its major indus- 
try that “this is our town,” and “this is our 
plant.” 

When the plant swung frem making 
tires to making .30 caliber bullets, they con- 
verted themselves from rubber to munitions 
workers. Those who left during the lay- 
off for other war jobs did so on the under- 
standing that they would return to Eau 


Claire when “our plant” was “ready to go.” 


With reconversion to be done in this time 
of manpower shortage, they stood ready to 
function as construction workers, and a 


number are so employed in enlarging and 


equipping Gillette. Several hundred more 


are at other U. S. Rubber plants, taking part © 


in a training-on-the-job program to acquire 
the special knack of handling synthetic rub- 
ber. The men, like the plant itself, are 


undergoing their second “conversion” since — 
Pearl Harbor. The present situation will 


be clearer if that earlier experience is told 
at this point. 


From Tires to Bullets 


Rubber was frozen on January 3, 1942. 
On January 4, the Gillette plant was offered 
to the government, to be used in whatever 
way would best further the war effort. At 
that time the production of ammunition 
was, for the most part, concentrated in 
federal arsenals and in the plants of com- 
panies which were traditional makers of 
guns and bullets—Remington, Winchester, 
and the rest. The army was clamoring 
for munitions in quantities far beyond the 
capacity of these sources, and simultane- 
ously for the dispersal of the industry, so 
that in the event of possible bombing or 
invasion, there would be a steady flow “be- 
hind the lines.” 

Early that April the Secretary of War 
formally approved the conversion of the 
Eau Claire plant to munitions. Dismantling 
had already begun. 

Here was a tremendous task in itself. 
With the critical need for bomber tires, 
Gillette “rolled to the last minute” as a 
tire producer. And while dwindling stocks 
of precious crude rubber were being built 
into 600-pound bomber tires, it “just turned 
to and tore the place apart.” 

The plasticator, weighing 45 tons, was 
the biggest piece of equipment moved out 
intact. Banbury mixers, in which the neces- 
sary chemicals are added to the rubber, 
weigh 65 tons apiece without the drive, 
nearly 80 tons complete. These were torn 
down into smaller units before leaving the 
plant. To move the_ pot heaters—huge 
cylinders of cast iron and steel—was a slow 
and tedious process, requiring a crib built 
over each pot to raise it out of its pit. In 
the end, some of the pots were blasted loose. 
Milling and calendar. machines were re- 
duced to small units and numbered for 
quick reassembly. Most of the equipment 
was shipped to other tire plants and in- 
stalled, some was stored, and some had to 
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be scrapped as beyond reconditioning. 

The design period for the ordnance plant 
paralleled the dismantling, and overlapped 
the actual conversion. To change from tires 
to munitions required not only new instal- 
lations, but much new construction, includ- 
ing 73 buildings in a 600-acre “hazardous 
area” well out of town, where explosives 
and powder were stored and dangerous 
operations carried on. 

The last bomber tire was finished on 
July 15, 1942. Operation as an ordnance 
plant started thirty-one days later. By the 
end of August, the first finished ammuni- 
tion turned out by Gillette was accepted 
by Army Ordnance. Construction and 
equipment had been completed well ahead 
of schedule, and at a cost to the taxpayer 
under 50 percent of the first estimates. 


Conversion of Personnel 


Simultaneously with construction and in- 
stallation went the “conversion” of thé 
working force. The change-over from 
tires to munitions meant first a layoff of 
some 2,100 workers in the early spring of 
1942, six months before the start of muni- 
tions production. Some of these tire makers 
found war jobs with little or no delay. 
A few (far fewer than on reconversion) 
were employed in construction. For many 
there was a period of anxiety, uncertainty, 
dislocation, and “loose ends,” in spite of 
the clamor for workers—skilled, semi- 
skilled, unskilled—from every section of the 
country. 

Rubber men, both management and pro- 
duction workers, furnished the key per- 
sonnel for the converted plant. Mechanics, 
department heads, foremen, received special 
training, most of them at an ordnance 
plant in Des Moines, Iowa. Before con- 
version, some 300 Gillette men had gone 
into uniform. Of the rest, all but about 60 
eventually went over to ordnance. Around 
a core of experienced, trained workers was 
swiftly built a force which, by the end of 
1942, numbered 5,850. Of these, about 61 


Reconditioning tire equipment in the Eau Claire, Wis., plant which shifted from rubber to munitions, 


percent were women, almost all recrui 
within a radius ot fifty miles of E 
Claire. Few of them had ever before be 
inside a factory; a number had ne 
worked for wages; many were housewiy 
the mothers, wives, and sisters of men 
the armed forces. Their age range ¥ 
from eighteen to sixty-four. In ten wee 
Gillette turned a group of rubber work 
and new industrial recruits into a team 
precision metal workers. 

For twelve months, Gillette operat 
without a single disabling accident. 
some mischance, the perfect record ¥ 
spoiled in the final month, when—of 
people—the plant’s safety expert fell off 
scaffold and broke his arm. 

“Didn’t you have some qualms abe 
tackling conversion?” I asked Mr. Hut 
ens, as he summarized the record of the 
strenuous months. 

“No,” he said, quietly, “we knew \ 
could make anything anybody else cou 
make.” He added, “But of course the 
were headaches. Ordnance schedules we 
never firm. Requirements changed ove 
night. For instance, we were just gettir 
into our stride, when there was a sudd 
call for armor piercing bullets. That mea: 
a lot of additional tooling. But we m 
every schedule. Often there were increas 
the last week of the month. For some « 
us it meant a fourteen- to eighteen-hot 
day. But we never once fell down.” ] 
June, 1943, the plant received the covete 


Army-Navy “E.” 
The Human Factor 


Good industrial relations are pretty muc 
taken for granted at Gillette. They ar 
based on mutual respect and confidence 
established over the years. Thus a spoke: 
man for management told me: “Your re: 
technical expert is the production worke: 
We've never set up one of these form: 
labor-management committees here. W 
just work things out together. But it goe 
without saying that the best ideas com 


Photos from U. S. Rubber Company 
and now goes back to tires again 


a ee a 


The reconverted plant will have double its prewar capacity when it starts to roll next month, making synthetic rubber tires 


ym the worker. He’s the man who 
ows the job.” 
Similarly, a labor spokesman told me: 
he management here knows what they 
> doing. They can even work the 
aux system so it’s no real hardship. 
uu can’t go farther than that.” 
Gillette Tire workers were organized 
me years ago under a federal charter 
mm the American Federation of Labor. 
ice 1935, they have been members of 
cal 19, United Rubber Workers of Amer- 
(CIO). There have been two brief 
rk stoppages which both management 
d union refuse to call strikes. In 1936, 
: plant was closed down for a few days 
part of an organization drive that 
ught union membership up to 98 per- 
it of the working force. In 1938, as the 
ion puts it, “We shut down the plant 
ile we rounded up that other 2 percent.” 
First as an independent tire company and 
nas part of U. S. Rubber, Gillette has 
srated under the Bedaux system, the 
age incentive” plan which as a rule is 
athema to the unions. Under this plan, 
task” is set for each operation, with extra 
y at regular rates for individual output 
excess of the “task.” The “joker,” ac- 
ding to union experience, is that man- 
ment usually finds excuses for increas- 
the “task” whenever any substantial 
mber of workers begins to exceed it in 
put and in wages. . 
Management at Gillette has made it a 
ictice to confer with workers who feel 
it a task is set unreasonably high and 
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either modify the standard, or secure agree- 
ment to “try it out” for a stated period. 
On the other hand, management “stands 
by” rates once they are accepted by the 
worker. Eyen when the amount of incen- 
tive pay earned-makes them “pretty costly 
mistakes” from the company standpoint. 
When tire production is resumed, the plant 
will operate again under an_ incentive 
system, but it will be called by another 
name. This will avoid fighting words and, 
also (I gather) the substantial royalty 
charged by Bedaux, Inc., to install that 


particular scheme. 


The habit of “working things out to- 
gether” did not wholly smooth the road to 
conversion from tires to munitions. The 
union resented particularly rehiring in the 
munitions program without regard to sen- 
iority. 

As the union saw it, management could 
have cooperated with the workers bet- 
ter than they did: “The government was 
footing the bill. The company was relieved 
of a peck of worries. But Pearl Harbor 
seemed to change everything and we didn’t 
feel we could kick.” 

“At that time,’ Mr. Hutchens explains, 
“the actual conversion was handled by the 
army engineers. The union felt they were 
left out. The whole set-up was different. 
This time we’re writing the ticket. That 
‘we’ means the union and the management.” 

By the summer of 1943, less than a 
year after munitions production started at 
Eau Claire, it became clear that the whole 
program had been over-expanded. Army 


experts, basing their figures on peacetime 
arsenal output, had underestimated war- 
time capacity of the new and the converted 
plants. 

“We had two things Washington didn’t 
count on,” they told me at Gillette. “One 
was know-how—so we could shift over fast. 
The other was what an outfit like this can 
do in a pinch.” 

By the spring of that year small arms 
munitions needs were being fully met, 
and an enormous “bank” had been accumu- 
lated. It was decided to concentrate pro- 
duction in the arsenals and the new plants, 
and to wind up production in the make- 
shifts, of which Eau Claire obviously was 
one. 


New Developments 


Meanwhile, things had been developing 
in rubber. In August 1943, William L. 
Jeffers, then Rubber Director, called to- 
gether employer and union spokesmen in 
the tire industry to meet with him in Wash- 
ington, to discuss a stepped-up tire pro- 
duction. The mounting needs of the armed 
forces and the home front for tires on 
which to keep rolling were outlined. So 
was progress in developing the synthetic 
rubber program, with a look ahead to to- 
day, when the production of synthetic 
has surpassed pre-Pearl Harbor imports 
of crude rubber, and when American 
capacity to make rubber has outdistanced 


our capacity to process it. 


The question the meeting was called to 
answer was: How can we get more tires? 


\ 
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Many housewives, like these two inspectors, came into the plant as munitions makers 


The president of Local 19 at that time was 
Harold E. House, a veteran tire maker, 
elected a few weeks ago to the Eau Claire 
city council. He was a union spokesman 
at the Washington meeting. Fearing that 
U. S. Rubber intended to construct a new 
tire plant, nearer the vast synthetic rubber 
plants in the South, rather than reopen the 
Eau Claire plant, Mr. House put forward 
the claims of his city and his fellow work- 
ers. He pointed out that Gillette could 
muster some 2,000 trained and experienced 
rubber workers, and underscored the factor 
of manpower in the tire production prob- 
lem. 

On August 16, Mr. Jeffers wrote the 
War Production Board; suggesting that 
since there was plenty of unused capacity 
for making small arms munitions, the Eau 
Claire Ordnance plant be released to re- 
convert to tires. He cited the supply of 
available skilled labor as a deciding reason 
for the move. The formal release quickly 
followed. The government had paid 
$1,000,000 for the plant in the summer of 
1942. A year later, U. S. Rubber bought 
back the plant, plus a new railway spur, 
for $1,025,000. 


Manpower—and Womanpower 


Even with its backlog of rubber workers, 
Eau Claire has recruiting and training prob- 
lems ahead. At its prewar peak, the plant 
had a payroll of 2,600 employed on four six- 
hour shifts, the standard peacetime schedule 
of the industry. The reconversion program 
will require some 4,000 employes, working 
three eight-hour shifts. Of these, nearly 
three-fourths must be men, according to 
present estimates. .Management reports 
enough men “in sight,” including those on 
the payroll during the munitions period, 
and older rubber workers who plan to 
return to the plant when it resumes tire 
production. 

_ The experience of other tire concerns, 


notably the U. S. Rubber tire plant in | 


Detroit, demonstrates that women can carry 
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on many processes hitherto reserved for 
men only. For instance, women are now 
employed on band building in Detroit (the 
application of successive layers of fabric 
to the “carcass” of the tire) and probably 
will be used on this process at Eau Claire. 
For the time being, the union views such 


innovations with tolerance. Pointing out 


that women workers acquire seniority rights 
to their jobs on the same basis as men, a 
union spokesman stated that “in normal 


Skilled rubber workers “converted” to bullet making, and now will return to 5a 


times men wouldn’t stand for women a 
our jobs; this union is pretty particulz 
about seeing the head of the family worl 
ing.” He did not venture to suggest wh 
postwar adjustments might be considere 
necessary, beyond hazarding the guess thi 
“once this emergency is over, women won 
want these jobs, at least, most of ther 
won't. They’re just taking them out ¢ 
patriotism now.” 

Like conversion to munitions, reconvel 
sion to tires has meant a large scale layot 
for Gillette workers. Ordnance productio: 
ended last December 31. Since then, sev 
eral hundred workers and supervisors hav 
been assigned for special training in othe 
synthetic plants. A number are employe 
on construction, about 400 in all, or som 
40 percent of the reconversion force. Th 
number would have been larger except fo 
the opposition of AFL building trade: 
These unions wanted their own member 
to do all the constructing, and also to se 
the machines. At the suggestion that laid 
off rubber workers be employed on thes 
reconversion tasks, the AFL, as a Local I! 
spokesman put it, “got definitely hostile.’ 


After weeks of fruitless negotiation, labo: 
leaders suggested a three-way conference o 
management, AFL and CIO representa 
tives. Almost as soon as it was called the 
meeting threatened to blow up. Mr 
Hutchens finally requested the AFL spokes 
men to “step outside a while.’ He ther 
suggested to the rubber workers that they} 
“relax, and help us get back to making 
tires.” The conference concluded with ar 
informal agreement that rubber worker: 


paployed on construction would join AFL 
cals; but the locals promised to let Gil- 
itte employes pay the initiation fees (rang- 
.g from $15 to $150) by weekly or month- 
installments, the installments to be col- 
cted only while the worker is employed 
1 construction or equipment. Under this 
lan, common labor pays the AFL union 
‘monthly installment of $2; skilled work- 
es (pipefitters, for example) pay $4.50 or 
nore a week, during employment as con- 
mruction workers. 


The New Rubber 


But manpower is not the only production 
roblem that the Gillette plant faces as 
: goes back to tire production. Synthetic 
ubber poses problems of its own. Chief 
f these is that synthetic is less sticky 
“tacky” is the rubber man’s word) than is 
aatural rubber. This means, in manufac- 
uring terms, that more processes, and hence 
more time and more labor, are required to 
produce synthetic tires. Because of syn- 
hetic’s inferior “tack” and other distinctive 
qualities, the same plant capacity will pro- 
duce only about 80 percent as many syn- 
thetic tires as if crude rubber were em- 
yoloyed. 

The price to the consumer is difficult to 
estimate at this time. Wartime use of grain 
alcohol as a source of butadiene as com- 
ypared with cheaper: raw materials, arbi- 
itrarily increases the cost of synthetic, and 
thence of synthetic tires. Further, the need 
to use cements in building synthetic tires 
calls for additional equipment to safeguard 
the worker against hazardous substances 
and fumes. At present, synthetic tires are 
considerably more costly than natural rub- 
ber tires. The differential probably will 
decrease under peacetime conditions. 

Finally, synthetic’s heating problem is 
“not yet licked,” as Mr. Hutchens puts it. 
Today, this quality of artificial rubber 
means that synthetic tires restrict safe 
speeds of passenger cars. As Bradley 
Dewey, Rubber Director, pointed out in his 
fifth progress report in March: “All small 
sizes, including passenger types, jeep tires, 
and industrial pneumatics, are now made 
with essentially 100 percent Buna S syn- 
thetic rubber and cotton. One hundred 
percent Buna S and cotton are also used on 
all tractor tires.” It has been found that 
one solution for the heating problem is to 
substitute rayon for cotton fiber. 

Mr. Dewey’s report continues “. . . on 
inter-city trucks and busses . . . overheating 
is so severe—due to heavy loads and rela- 
tively high speeds—and the properties of 
synthetic rubbers are so altered at high 
temperatures, that only by the use of rayon 
cord is it possible when using Buna S to 
avoid wasting rubber, manpower, and man- 
ufacturing facilities. When rayon is used 
in these large highway tires with varying 
percentages of Buna S, depending upon 
ize, performance equal to that of prewar 
tires of even these large sizes made with 
cotton cord and all-crude rubber can be 
xpected.” But with the increased demand 
r large-size tires for “military trucks, 
ombers, amphibious landing craft, addi- 
ional trucking incidental to supplying out- 


Howard Hutchens, manager of the first major plant to return to a peacetime footing 


‘lying munitions factories, and so on,” the 


Rubber Director states that “some desirable 
conversions are now and will until next 
fall be impossible because of shortage of 
sufficient rayon tire cord.” 

Given this bottleneck, reconversion, even 
of a major plant like Gillette, can do little 
to relieve civilian tire shortages at this time. 
Available capacity and rayon cord will have 
to be used, not for urban and inter-city bus 
tires and farm truck tires, but to meet 
military needs for bomber, amphibious 
tractor, army truck, and many other tires 
on which depends our striking power at 
the fronts. 

As both management and _ production 
workers at Gillette pointed out to me, syn- 
thetic rubber is by no means a finished 
product. It changes and improves month 


by month, almost week by week. There is- 


no doubt, they hold, that it will develop 
new properties and broader uses, as the 
process and the product are developed. 
Plant engineers and production workers, 
“the real experts” in the view of Gillette 
management, insist that in a relatively 
short time “our synthetic won’t be as good 
as crude, it will be better.” 


Some Unanswered Questions 


No one who has seen American know- 
how in action can doubt its~almost un- 
limited possibilities in the handling of mate- 
rials, processes, and tools. But in large 
scale reconversion from war to peace, the 
human factor will be fully as important as 
raw materials and machines. 

The Gillette story is this country’s first 
major reconversion story in World War II. 
But it is a wartime, not a postwar, story— 
and for that reason leaves many questions 
unanswered. : ‘ 


of Gillette, 


Rather it can be said reconversion at 
Eau Claire has helped define more’ sharply 
some of the problems of the vast task ahead. 
For one thing it shows that cutbacks in 
army and navy contracts must be geared 
to the change-over of plants to civilian pro- 
duction. Gillette Tire has shut down 
twice in the past two years, first when it 
shifted from tires to ammunition; again 
(and for longer) when it shifted back from 
munitions to its peacetime footing as a 
tire plant. Both shifts meant jolting read- 
justments for workers and their families, 
though the change-over was cushioned by 
the wartime demand for manpower. 

But what if Gillette’s reconversion had 
come later on, with hundreds of demobil- 
ized servicemen from this area streaming 
home again? The change-over experience 
repeated simultaneously in 
thousands of plants in a postwar labor mar- 
ket, would mean, not temporary layoffs in 
one community, but large scale unemploy- 
ment, shrinking demand, the start of de- 
pression’s accelerating downward spiral. 

Nor can it be overlooked that the shift 
to meet war needs was easier than ‘the 
reverse operation will be. With the enemy 
at the gates, the armed forces order such- 
and-such items, listed in their order of im- 
portance. Here is a specific program and 
the emotional drive to implement it. But 
when it comes to reconversion not, as at 
Eau Claire, in the midst of war, but after 
the war is won, the task will be neither so 
definite nor so charged with patriotic 
fervor. Conflicts of interest, temporary 
boom markets, and above all, labor sur- 
pluses and mass unemployment, wartime 
banks of raw materials and finished goods, 
will be major hazards in the shift from 
war to peacetime production. 
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Photos courtesy Pan American Union 
Branches of Brazil’s San Francisco River, rushing over the great falls 


The Falls of Paulo Affonso In height and volume of water discharged, the main fall € 


feet; and 85,000 cubic feet per second) is probably the great 
single concentrated power unit known. 

This fall is divided into two leaps; one a comparatively w 
and shallow sheet of water, somewhat like Niagara, with 2 di 
of 70 feet . .. {Then} Nature grasps the gigantic torrent, cc 
posed of the waters of a majestic river, more than a thouse 
miles long, half a mile wide, and of navigable depth through 
its length and attempts to force it through a narrow gorge o 
65 feet wide. As though not content with this effort 
throttle the precipitation of a 300,000 mile basin, Nature tu 
this concentrated deluge in a hairpin bend, immediately bel 
the sheer drop of (almost) 200 feet. Here we have the mate: 
for an aqueous spectacle which staggers the imagination... 1 
impression conveyed by the tremendous shaft of solid wai 
dropping in a single leap . . . into the boiling pool below, 
awe-inspiring. A shaft of water 65 feet wide and more than 1 
feet deep at the brink, it seems as though one were gazing do 
upon a smooth sea-green glacier, rather than a rushing fl 
stream. The feeling of looking upon water is for the mom 
lost. And then—the drop. 

The impact of this solid mass falling into the pool bel 
creates a disturbance so violent that this huge lake is one boil 
mass of circling, roaring foam, spume, and spindrift. The mixt 
of air and water has too little substance to support any boat. L 
sink to its fathomless depths, to appear miles below in the go 
when the water has become a fluid once more. Just below the f 
the boiling maelstrom rises in giant eruptive pulsations, mount 
fitfully again and again up to smooth polished perpendict 
walls of the cliff, only to drop futilely and sullenly into the fo: 
ing mass. One is reminded of a huge caged serpent, ceasele: 
and fruitlessly searching with his writhjng, coiling length up 
glass prison walls—in the hopeless quest for escape. At times 1 
pulsation rises so high as to make one féarful that it must inevita 
overwhelm one, like a giant breaker on the seashore. There 
but a seeming few feet between one and the writhing bubbl 
mass. But always it subsides into the depths, with a soughing s 
of seeming resignation.—From “Transportation Facilities in 
San Francisco River Valley” by Larry Barnette. Report 57, An 


The river below the east falls — ican Consulate, Baia, Brazil. November 1943. | 
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OM THE EARLIEST DAYS OF THE RACE, THE 
wers of the world have been used by man, 
phen used at all, very largely for transporta- 
jon. Here and there water wheels came to 
employed as pumps and to do other use- 
| work. Water-driven grist mills were 
mon in the early days of the United 
ates, and some of them are still operating. 
1 specially favored spots, at times a river 
4s given to a primitive people an essential 
art of its food supply. Many rivers drain- 
ag a populated territory afford the main 
purce of potable water and, unfortunately, 
ney are frequently used also to carry off 
rwage. 

But with the development of our ability 
) create electricity by converting the energy 
‘£ falling waters, new vistas have been 
pened up in river and river-valley develop- 
ment. Rivers having an adequate fall, the 
desired configuration of their shore lines, 
ind the proper lay to the adjoining land 
ureas—inY other words, the features that 
nake electrical development possible—have 
»ecome potential multiple purpose agencies 
af tremendous social significance, sometimes 
pn a scale that staggers the imagination. 

Early hydraulic installations were definite- 
ly limited in size and usefulness because of 
the difficulties in transmitting ergy any 
great distance. However, when electricity, 
not mechanical power, is the product, this 
problem all but disappears. In the case of 
the larger hydroelectric plants the feasible 
transmission distance may run into hun- 
dreds of miles. This has opened up pos- 
sibilities for selective populations and de- 
signed industrial developments; for wide- 
spread irrigation works, controlled sedi- 
mentations, an improved and balanced agri- 


culture; for flood control, recreation, and _ 


vastly improved transportation facilities. 
And all these on a coordinated basis as 
contrasted with the isolated, more or less 
accidental, and detached functions hereto- 
fore carried on. 


Land and Water Magic 


Rivers flowing through undeveloped 
areas, such as the back country in Brazil, 
ure especially inviting prospects for such 
planning, because no man-made works of 
any kind have been built up of a sort which 
oreclude the best utilization of the terrain. 
This is unfortunately not the case with 
many of the rivers of the United States. 
Even low-head dams are uneconomical in 
ertain places because they may flood estab- 
ished facilities. High-head dams on the 
Delaware above Trenton or on the upper 
Mississippi are clearly impossible. 

In river, river-valley, and watershed plan- 
ing the largest possible electrical develop- 
nent consistent with the lowest cost is the 


MORRIS LLEWELLYN COOKE 


Cinderella the Great 


The Amazon’s little known sister runs like the Nile, south to north — through 
Brazilian country as thirsty as Egypt. But the San Francisco River has lat- 
ent energy to throw open a vast hinterland to postwar settlement and progress. 


mugic wand that under modern conditions its unrivaled potentialities for power. This 


makes two or more blades of grass grow 
where one grew before. For grass read all 
those things which make a nation truly 
great through constantly raising the stan- 
dards of living for all the people; which at 
the same time make possible the greatest 
freedom of action for the individual con- 
sistent with the highest welfare of the 
community. 

From this point of view the Amazon, 
one of the great rivers of the world, drain- 
ing an area as large as the United States 
and lying in five different countries, is not 
a multiple purpose stream. Aside from the 
power possibilities on certain of its tri- 
butaries along the 3,000 miles of its noble 
course from west to east, no opportunity for 
electrical development exists, or, at least, 
none has been recognized. 

But from this point of view the San 
Francisco River takes on prime importance 
because of both its geographic situation and 


is a connecting natural waterway to the in- 
terior and the only cheap easy overland 
route between the southern plateau and the 
northeast part of the country. Moreover, 
the stream runs parallel to the coast through 
a region subject to flood and drought. Flow- 
ing across five states, the San Francisco can 
be placed among the twenty-two largest 
rivers in the world. In the Americas, it is 
surpassed only by the Amazon, the Mis- 
sissippi, the Plata, the St. Lawrence, and the 
Mackenzie. In South America it ranks 
third. 

The San Francisco is 1,802 miles long, 
and from the headwaters to Cabrobo, where 
it turns southeast at an angle of 90° toward 
the ocean, it follows the trend of the coast. 
Below Joazeiro, in the state of Baia, begin 
the rapids and falls regions; there the river 
drops between 800 and 900 feet, and at 
last charges over the Paulo Affonso, one of 
the highest falls (Continued on page 322) 


“Multiple Purpose Rivers” 


Appropriately enough, it was a _ recent 
Journal of the Franklin Institute of Phila- 
delphia which carried an article under 
this title——by Morris L. Cooke, a modern 
multiple purpose Philadelphian. 

Of all the Founding Fathers, Benjamin 
Franklin fitted such a designation in his 
time, Moreover, it was he who with kite, 
key, and rapped knuckles, identified light- 
ning and electricity. 

Mr. Cooke returned from his govern- 
ment commission to Brazil fired anew with 
the latent power of electricity unleashed 
not from thunderstorms but watersheds. 
His contention was that not alone in the 
Americas but 

« , . in the Balkans, the Middle East, 

Russia, India, and China, civilized man 

is going to be forced to cope with the 

demands and the possibilities of some 
of the world’s great rivers if the dread- 
ful. poverty and low scale of living for 

“the mass of mankind is to be ameliorated 

and ultimately blotted out.” 

After his graduation in engineering at 
Lehigh University in 1895, Poor Richard’s 
counterpart worked not as a printer’s boy 
but as an apprentice in the Cramp Ship- 
yard, Philadelphia, and as a journeyman 
machinist at Southwark Foundry there. 
His work as consulting engineer comple- 
mented his public service as director of 
the Department of Public Works of 
Philadelphia (1911-15 under Blanken- 
burg); and director of the Giant Power 
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Survey of Pennsylvania (1923 under 
Pinchot). 

On the federal level, apart from com- 
missions in the Spanish American War 
and World War I, he has served as 
chairman of the Mississippi Valley Com- 
mission (1933), chairman of the Water 
Planning Committee of the National 
Resources Board (1934); administrator, 
Rural Electrification Administration (1935- 
37); chairman, Great Plains Commission 
(1936-37); technical consultant, Labor 
Division, Office of Production Manage- 
ment (1940-41); and U. S, expert in the 
settlement of the Mexican oil dispute 
(1941-42). 

In 1942, he was commissioned by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to head the American 
Technical Mission to Brazil. With his 
official reports long put to use at Wash- 
ington and Rio de Janeiro, he has drawn 
on his findings and firsthand experiences 
in “Brazil on the March” to be brought 
out in July by Whittlesey House. Through 
the courtesy of the publishers, he has in 
turn drawn on Chapter X of that book in 


the accompanying article. 


Healing Waters for a Wounded Earth 


This is the first of a series. Early in- 
stalments (by various authors) will deal 
with the project to wrest “multiple pur- 
poses” from Old Muddy (the Missouri 
River); with developments under the TVA, 
and in the Central Valley of California. 


a a 


‘When the steamboat goes aground, men with poles us 


e their muscle _ 


Second-class passengers sleep in hammocks | 


Along the 
an Francisco River 


in Brazil 


Photographs by 
GENEVIEVE NAYLOR 


in Brazil. The electrical potential of these 
great cataracts has been estimated as at least 
1,000,000 horsepower. Of this, probably 
700,000 horsepower is available at the single 
site of Paulo Affonso. 

Because of their inaccessibility in time, 
the falls of Paulo Affonso are little known 
to foreigners or to many Brazilians. They 
are ranged with the other great cataracts of 
the world by Larry Barnette, who is not 
only an observer competent to make com- 
parisons, but possesses such unusual powers 
of vizualization that one does not have to 
apologize for quoting his recent descrip- 
tion. (See page 318.) 


A Brazilian TVA 


We in the United States were first to ex- 
plore the possibilities of multiple purpose 
river development. We have demonstrated 
this for all the world to see in our experi- 
ments with the Tennessee River watershed, 
which includes parts of five states. Begin- 
ning in the early days of the discussion as a 
distinctly power project, the scope and pur- 
pose and vision back of the plans have been 
constantly widened until people from all 
parts of the world come in increasing num- 
bers to have a “look-see.” 

Acting under the wide powers afforded 
by wise congressional grants, the Tennessee 
Valley Authority became stewards for the 
future of a region traversed by a wandering, 
unruly river, subject to dangerous floods, 
with a badly eroded soil that yielded poor 
returns to the farmer, a region so poor that 
the taxes could not support a good school 
system and a high rate of illiteracy resulted. 
The TVA has developed the water power 
on that river by a series of dams to control 
floods which have made the translation of 
the water into electric energy possible. 
Those kilowatt-hours have been sent into 
the farmhouses to make the work of the 
women lighter; to Muscle Shoals to create 
fertifizer for the worn out land and make 
nen’s work more productive; to the towns 
and cities to operate industries for the em- 
ployment of the extra sons and daughters of 
the farmers. The result after ten years* is 
seen in the human terms of a prosperous 
people. 

The government of Brazil is planning to 
use its powers in a similar development up 
and down the long valley of the San Fran- 
cisco. At the Third World Power Confer- 
ence held in Washington in 1936, A. J. A. 
de Sousa, director of the Federal Water 
Service, and M. S. Rodrigues, chief of the 
Irrigation, Reforestation, and Colonization 
Service, stated that it was the policy of the 
Brazilian Constitution established in 1934 
to give precedence and preponderant in- 
fluence in the utilization of hydraulic power 
to the federal government. To this it ac- 
corded control of rates. Under the Code of 
Waters created at that time, all contracts 
granted for the use of waterfalls and water 
courses must have as their objectives the 

_assurance of adequate service, the establish- 
ment of reasonable rates, and the guaranty 


of the financial stability of the enterprise. 


In addition, this code is concerned with the. 


utilization of public lands and the safe- 


guarding of the public health. The Con- 
stitution of 1937 strengthened these policies. 
Thus the federal government has ample 
power to do what it will with the potential 
wealth of the San Francisco Valley. 


Beginnings 

More as a base line from which to reckon 
developments from now on, than as an anti- 
climax to the magnificent horsepower po- 
tential at the falls of Paulo Affonso, it 
should be recorded that one plant is already 
in operation there. This supplies 1,500 
horsepower for the thread industry of Pedra 
in Alagoas—when it is not flooded out, as 
it is said to be, two months in every year. 

Meanwhile engineering plans for the 
early development of a large block of Paulo 
Affonso power—estimated at 150,000 h.p.— 
are being worked out by the federal Min- 
ister of Agriculture, Apolonio Sales, under 
the direction of President Vargas. A natural 
flume between two solid walls of rock, with 
only minor and easily removed obstructions, 
leads to the edge of the precipice. With a 
low water fall of 250 feet, less 70 feet back- 
up in the flood season, an all-year-round 
effective head of 180 feet is assured. 

Subsidies covering the carrying charges 
have been assumed by the federal and three 
state governments for a presently projected 
transmission system. The current will be 
carried 200 miles on a 220 k.v. line to 
Caruaru (in the state of Pernambuco) and 
from there on lower voltages to Joao Pes- 
soa (Paraiba), Recife (Pernambuco) and 
Maceio (Alagoas). Approximately 250 miles 
from Paulo Affonso, Recife will afford a 
considerable immediate market for this 
power on the part of public utilities and 
private plants which now depend on high 
cost imported oil and cumbersome wood. 

Further upstream are the Itaparica Falls 
with a head of 65 feet and a discharge of 
23,660 feet per second at low water. Here 
a 5,000 horsepower plant under construction 
will give a start to much needed irrigation. 
The Itaparica region is the site for a plan- 
ned colonization scheme based on the agri- 
cultural and industrial development of local 
resources. Fostered by Minister Sales, the 
project includes raising 400,000 chickens an- 
nually to furnish Recife and Bafa with eggs 
and chicken meat from the Itaparica dress- 
ing plant. The plan also envisions a slaugh- 
tering and meat packing plant to utilize 
locally the cattle reared in the region and 
now driven on foot 400 miles to the coast. 
Through the good offices of Dr. Thomas 
Parran, Surgeon General of the United 
States Public Health Service, and his asso- 
ciates, plans for a fifty-bed hospital to be 
located at Itaparica have been furnished to 
Minister Sales. 

The aim is to create an industrial and 


cotton. Plans for a hydroelectric cooperatiy 
development to serve the caroa growin§ 
area have been made by the Brazilian au 
thorities. One of the requirements of thi 
mill is an adequate supply of water to wast 
the fiber, after the outer coating has beet 
stripped from it, and remove the dust tha 
is a menace to the health of the worker 
who weave it. 

The projected plant on the San Francise 
River will be large enough to be operatec 
economically and provide for a single-shif 
capacity of 2,204,600 pounds by weight o 
finished burlap a year. Employing perhap 
between 350 and 400 workers, the projec 
is only important perhaps as pointing to 
ward the future industrialization of th 
valley. 

If and when these burlap bags can bi 
fabricated at Itaparica a journey of som 
3,000 miles will be saved. The deeorticatec 
fiber is now shipped up river to the railheac 
and on to Sao Paulo, the rising major in 
dustrial center of southern Brazil. There 1 
is made into bags which are sent by se: 
back to Baia, where the fiber originated. 

The entire San Francisco Valley is it 
truth lacking in transportation.’ No work 1 
as yet under way to improve the navigabil 
ity of the river, and the poorly adaptec 
steamers do not have the capacity to tak 
care of the needs. Sailing and hand-driver 
barges are still in use. It has been suggestec 
that at the close of the war many of th 
craft used in landing troops on enem 
shores would be available at a minimun 
cost for use on this and other Brazilian in 
land waterways. 

The roads are of dirt and when it rain 
they become impassable. No railroad run 
through the valley, although rail contact 
are made at three points. For the most part 
forms of animal transportation (burros an 
ox carts) connect the interior with th 
river. B 


Looking Back 


The original causes for settlement of thi 
San Francisco Valley were to obtain it 
gold, its Indians for slaves, its pasture fo 
cattle. Beginning about the middle of th 
sixteenth century a series of expedition 
were sent there, but none was successful 
Their aim was not to build an economy bu 
to take away everything on which the 
could put their hands. Later, land wa 
granted in large tracts, although there stil 
exist large areas of public domain. An earl 
grazing economy was followed by the de 
velopment of agriculture. 

The inhabitants are mostly caboclo, 
racial type resulting from the mixture fo 
more than three centuries of whites, Ir 
dians and, in lesser numbers, Negroes. 

The total population of the valley itself ; 


agricultural center that will offer more— 1,040,182, occupying an area of 116,53 


work possibilities for the inhabitants of this 
part of the San Francisco Valley. The 
program will ultimately include a tex- 
tile plant to work the fiber caroa, which 
grows wild in great profusion in the region, 
and is a substitute for jute in the making 
of burlap. American manufacturers are 
impressed with its possible value for linings 
in men’s wear. The problems of its manu- 


_and the opening “of other regions, 


square miles; the river, however, drains 
basin covering 258,921 square miles, with 
population of 3,741,309. 4 

With the decadence of the gold nd 


‘economic importance of this basin, whic 
rendered many services to the Brazilian * 
tion, decreased. Emigration is still goin 
on to progressive Sao Paulo. S 


*See “TVA: Democracy on the March” by David 
E, Lilienthal, Harper, 1944. ma ‘ 
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jually, from and to the coffee lands of the 
youth. They are called Baianos (natives 
«com Baia), but only 15 percent are actually 
juch. Other important elements in this 
aovement are the low wages in the valley 
ind an abnormal taxation system, which 
loes not suit conditions. After three or five 
fears of work in Sado Paulo, the Baianos 
eturn, well fed, well clothed, and healthy, 
with some money that they have made as 
fenants in the south to expend in their 
nome villages. This popula¢on shift, going 
pn all year round, brings with it social 
nstability in a region that could well feed 
nillions. 

As things stand, the basis of the diet of 
the people of the valley is farinha (manioc 
our), dried meat (carne seca and carne de 
ol), fish from the river and lakes, and 
brown beans. Undernourishment, unsani- 
itary conditions, and extreme poverty con- 
tribute to a startling variety of diseases and 
a high deathrate. Public instruction is 
scarce and primitive, and over a wide area 
‘nonexistent. The population is very super- 
stitious. 

Besides those who thus struggle for a 
| livelihood, there are two small groups with 
2a very different type of life. These are the 
{government officials and the fazendeiros, 
j plantation owners or operators who are 
usually also the traders. Generalizing, we 
‘can say that all others live within the 
| shadow of the fazendeiro. Before the Var- 
gas regime these rural establishments had 

their armed men to fight against other 

fazendeiros, or even against cities. 


Incipient Cities 


The San Francisco Valley has some urban 
centers, but these are so distant one from 
another that they cannot put their effort 
and resources together for the solution of 
their main problems. From a general point 
of view, one notes two more important 
clusters of population—one at the. head- 
waters, another at the mouth of the San 
Francisco. 

That in the upper valley bases its econ- 
omy on mining, grazing, and agriculture. 
There are large deposits of iron ore, and 
close by are the great consumption markets 


of the south. This region is relatively well 


‘served by transportation and is developing. 
The population cluster near the mouth 
‘is Close to sea transportation, with its econ- 
omy based on agriculture and grazing, and 
‘owes its development to the colonial sugar 
cycle. It is growing steadily. With access 
_by sea to great markets, reliable rains, and 
potential hydroelectric power, here is a 
potentially great port if some day the San 
Francisco Valley develops its hinterland. 
Between these two regions is the large 
area of dispersed settlement and low stand- 
_ards of living, separated by mountains from 
the great centers of progress. Its economy 
is based on raising poor-grade cattle of 
‘mixed breeds, on crops of local use and 
value, on very small yields of native vegetal 
wealth, and on the extraction of quartz 
crystals. The natural resources of the region 
Il await research and exploitation. 

Cattle raising is the valley’s principal 
occupation, and the great amount of hides 
attle, goat, and wild animal) inspired a 

ie 


historian to place it in the “leather age.” 
The valley cowboy (vaqueiro), to avoid the 
thorny catinga vegetation, wears a leather 
suit (roupa de couro) when herding the 
livestock, which runs wild. 


Looking Ahead 


The San Francisco Valley for the most 
part then, is a valley of poor people—poor 
because of drought, flood, some worn out 
and much eroded land, disease, ignorance, 
lack of transportationsand lack of industrial 
opportunities. 

What the United States has done for the 
people of the Tennessee Valley through the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, Brazil can do 
for those in the basin of the San Francisco. 
Much of this must necessarily be a long 
time development, but the start can be 
made—in fact is being made—as a war 
measure. If the reviving talk in Brazil of 
permitting foreign colonization, Jewish and 
otherwise, materializes in official action, it 
would appear that here are areas where set- 
tlements—properly planned—might succeed 
in a large way. To quote Mr. Barnette: 

“The destiny of this vast region of 300,- 
000 square miles is inextricably linked with 
the falls of Paulo Affonso. ... Had the San 
Francisco River been open to navigation 
from Pirapora to the Atlantic, this tremen- 
dous river basin would have been the center 
of population of Brazil, and Brazil the 
Egypt of the Western world. Instead, 
northeastern Brazil is the Sahara of the 
hemisphere. . . . 

“The San Francisco . . . offers irrigable 
acreage as large as that of cultivated Egypt. 
Its annual inundation, like that of the Nile 
(that other great northward flowing river of 
the five continents) covers its banks with 
rich alluvial silt each year, to a width of 
from ten to twenty miles, over a course 
of more than 1,000 miles, from the moun- 
tains at its source to the lowlands at’the sea. 
A-Ludwig may some day write the story 
of its frustration. 

“Perhaps nowhere in the world toda’ 
does there exist so vast a potential agricul- 
tural and industrial asset . . . climate abso- 
lutely frost-free; soil of the richest; area 


almost limitless; power for the taking; 
transportation for the production, no mat- 
ter how great its volume might be 
Anyone familiar with the harnessing of the 
Nile, the taming of the Colorado, the 
dredging of the Panama Canal will 
realize that the job will be done, when and 
if the economy of Brazil, and of the mod- 
ern world, requires that it be done.” 

All past history suggests that the execu- 
tion of such a stupendous task as harnessing 
the waters of Paulo Affonso, and thereby 
opening up the vast possibilities of the San 
Francisco Valley, would normally result 
from the imagination, devotion, and com- 
petence of a single individual. Who 1s 
there to suggest that, here in the U.S.A., 
there would have been a Tennessee Valley 
Authority had it not been for Senator 
George W. Norris of Nebraska? Simi 
larly, Brazilians generally will admit that 
the fruition of the Volta Redonda steel- 
works and all it signifies is largely the 
result of lifelong absorption in the idea by 
Edmundo de Macedo Soares. 

Those who sense the potentialities of the 
San Francisco and what the valley may 
come to mean to the Brazilian nation, 
should pray that some such individual— 
preferably a young man—should so steep 
himself in the political, technical, economic, 
and social factors bearing on this develop- 
ment that through the years and by his 
inspiration more and more people can be 
rallied to the cause. 

As I wrote to the distinguished Brazilian 
who at the start encouraged our mission 
to study the San Francisco: 

“In succeeding months we have learned 
more and more about this great valley, 
about its early days, the drama of its gold 
rush and its prosperous fazendas, about its 
majestic waterfalls. 

“The ultimate development of this water- 
shed has become such a reality in prospect 
that we can all but hear the hum of the 
turbines at Itaparica and Paulo Affonso 
and the laughter of children in happy 
homes given by the San Francisco Valley 
to refugees from the nightmare of war- 
torn Europe, as well as to your own people.” 


Philadelphia's Stitch in Time 


The story of the Fellowship Commission, through which one Ameti- 


can community uses a new strategy in 


FROM PRETENDING THAT THE RACE PROBLEM 
does not exist, Americans have swung to 
the opposite extreme of fearing trouble in 
their communities almost any day. The re- 
sult is a kind of national panic in which 
racial and religious antagonisms seem like 
demonic forces, against which there are no 
resources except the conversion of the in- 
dividual heart to good will—always an 
extraordinarily slow process and just now 
much too slow. 

Fortunately, some of the people most 
actively concerned with the problem are be- 
ginning to see that healthy racial and re- 
ligious relations are matters for which the 
community must take responsibility. Edu- 
cation and sanitation involve the opinions 
and emotions of the individual; but every 
pulpit, newspaper, and radio station in the 
country could keep up a year-round cam- 
paign of exhorting the individual to educate 
his children and dispose of his sewage prop- 
erly, and still the job would not get done. 
Only through organized community facili- 
ties and pressures is there any hope of solv- 
ing such problems this side of the millen- 
ium. 

As a result of this new concept, many 
cities are experimenting in one way or an- 
other with the community approach to inter- 
cultural antagonisms. Washington, for in- 
stance, has its Citizens’ Committee on Race 
Relations. St. Louis has its Race Relations 
Commission. Philadelphia has its Fellow- 
ship Commission. While such groups are 
different in some respects, they are all based 
on the premise that racial and religious 
tensions must be met by people from all 
levels of society, by whites and Negroes, 
Christians and Jews, working together along 
organized channels. This is something new 
in American life. If it succeeds, few of all 
the things we have been learning in these 
event-packed war years are more important. 

At least one of the experiments has been 
going on long enough to show results. They 
are so good that the story of the Philadel- 
phia Fellowship Commission is decidedly 
worth telling. 


Philadelphia’s Race Problem 


Like other centers of war industry, the 
City of Brotherly Love is strained and over- 
crowded. Philadelphia has its tradition of 
tolerance, but it also.has its hate groups. It 
has its Quakers, but even in 1940 it had 
five branches of the Ku Klux Klan with a 
membership of some 10,000. At that time 
there were 254,000 Negroes and 275,000 
Jews in a total population of 2,000,000. 


Since 1940, more than 100,000 Negroes . 


have come from the South to work in the 
war plants. Because the real estate interests 


have refused to open any new districts to 


_ them, this influx has been packed in among 
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the already large and crowded Negro popu- 
lation. In some parts of town as many as 
fifteen Negro families live on a court with 
only one water faucet. Recreational facili- 
ties are very meager. 

Some people feel that the incoming of 
so many southern Negroes along with thou- 
sands of southern whites in the federal 
agencies moved from Washington has been 
an important factor in increasing racial 
feeling. Others think that the mere fact 
that Negroes now have money in their 
pockets has been the chief irritant. Certainly 
the general striving among Negroes toward 
more complete equality is involved. 

At any rate, racial tension has been in- 
creasing alarmingly. One cannot spend any 
length of time in the city without hearing 
wild talk on both sides of the color line. 
Among Negroes, as everywhere, the mood 
is one of rising impatience. As one pros- 
pective draftee put it, “If I’m to fight for 
democracy, I’d rather do it on the streets 
of Philadelphia.” 

In the same way anti-Semitism flourishes 
under the very shadow of the great Quaker’s 
statue on City Hall. In fact, not long ago 
a fanatical “Mother” stood in front of that 
building and shouted in a loud voice: “Only 
Jews, communists, and aliens can get per- 
manent jobs with the government.” Poison- 
ous rumors drift constantly through the 
town, and anti-Semitic sheets often are dis- 
tributed at the big war plants. 


The Growth of the Plan 


At the same time Philadelphia has its 
host of individuals and groups who look 
upon the situation with shame and anxiety. 
The Philadelphia Fellowship Commission 
makes it possible for those groups and in- 
dividuals to do something practical toward 
relaxing the tensions instead of impotently 
watching them increase until an “incident” 
occurs. 

The commission did not spring suddenly 
into being. It was fully a year in the proc- 
ess of formation. And back of that was a 
considerable period of cooperative under- 
takings between four Philadelphia agencies 
directly interested in combating racial and 
religious tensions—the Race Relations Com- 
mittee of the Federation of Churches, the 
Committee on Race Relations of the So- 
ciety of Friends, the Anti-Defamation 
League, and Fellowship House. This last 


—By a well known reporter of social 
experiment and progress. Mrs. Carlson 
knows at firsthand many aspects of the 
American scene..A native of Kansas, 
a sredunciot the University of Illinois, 
a former resident of Washington, D. C., 
and of Philadelphia, Mrs. Carlson now 
makes her home in Missouri. 


Ne 


preventing racial conflict. 


is a settlement house in a Negro distriet 
which has as its primary activity the train 
ing of young people of both races and al 
creeds in racial understanding. 

Feeling a need to pool resources mort 
effectively, the directors of the four group: 
got together in 1940 and listed other or- 
ganizations and some individuals who, they 
felt, might like to join them in a more for- 
mal cooperation. Through this process the 
National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People, and the International In- 
stitute (dealing with the foreign born) were 
added to the founding groups. After care- 
ful discussion and planning, the Fellowship 
Commission was organized in October 1941. 
Later, when the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews opened an office in 
Philadelphia, it also became part of the 
commission. From the beginning, the com- 
mission has had the cooperation of leading 
Catholic laymen in the community. 


The Set-up 


Much of the success of the commission 
has undoubtedly been due to its simple 
organization structure. It has no budget 
and maintains no offices, only a mailing ad- 
dress at Fellowship House, the director of 
which is also secretary of the commission. 
The executive directors of the seven groups 
form what is called the executive staff. ‘Be- 
cause they work with interracial and inter- 
cultural problems professionally, they serve 
as the ears and nerve center of the commis: 
sion and do most of its leg work. 

Beyond them are twenty-one “commis 
sioners.” (Originally fourteen in number 
recently it was found advisable to add the 
presidents of the seven participating organi. 
zations.) Because of the peculiar importance 
of these commissioners in the work of the 
organization and because everybody wh« 
hears of the Fellowship Commission is curi 
ous about the basis for their choice, it maj 
be worth while to list them along with the 
groups or fields of activity in which they 
have leadership. It should be stressed, how 
ever, that in their work as commissioner: 
they function as individuals, not as repre 
sentatives. 


Religion: The Rev. George A. Trow 
bridge, Episcopal; Rabbi Max D. Klein 
Jewish; Bishop David Sims, African Meth 


~odist Episcopal; Dr. Ross D. Murphy, presi 


dent, Federation of Churches. 

Schools: Tanner G. Duckrey, assistan 
superintendent of schools; Dr. Willian 
Henry Welsh, former associate superin 
tendent of schools. } 

Women: Mrs. Daniel Poling; Mrs. Curti 
Bolas a 

Veterans: William I. Stauffer, forme 
county commander, American Legion. _ 
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.dge Herbert Goodrich. 


| Civic Groups: Jerome J. Rothschild, presi- 
ent, Anti-Defamation League; Dr. Robert 
Johnson, president, Temple University; 
darence E. Pickett, executive secretary, 
mmerican Friends Service Committee; 
theodore Spaulding, president, National 
issociation for the Advancement of Col- 
‘ed People; Dr. Fred D. Wentzel, presi- 
ent, Fellowship House; Mrs. Bernard War- 
ig, chairman, Committee on Race Rela- 
ons, Society of Friends; Dr. Roger Wells, 


eesident, International Toscmie: 


. Business: Dale Purves, 
cetson Hat Company. 


_ Labor: Merlin D, Bishop, CIO; Joseph 
{cDonough, AEL: 


These names are important in Philadel- 
hia not only for position and organization, 
jut for the quality of the individuals who 
sear them. They are in no sense window- 
rressing. ‘They take their place on the com- 
‘uission seriously and work faithfully. They 
ire that kind of people. 


How It Works 


When a bad situation begins to develop 
jomewhere in the city, news of it soon 
seaches one or more members of the execu- 
ave staff. It is then discussed by staff and 
iommissioners and plans are laid for coping 
vith it. The course of action decided upon 
varies with the specific difficulty. It may be 
assigned to one or more of the commission- 
‘rs as their special concern, or a committee 
‘rom the staff may tackle it. Sometimes pub- 
icity is used, sometimes not. 

In December 1942, for instance, trouble 
Degan to brew in one of the big shipyards. 
Apparently by accident but with alarming 
frequency, tools or materials “fell” from 
upper levels on Negroes or Jews working 
selow. Or men carrying planks on their 
joulders would “run into” Negro, Jewish, 
- Italian workers. Anti-Semitic scurrilities 
ppt appearing on the bulletin boards. Al- 
lowe ed to go on, the situation could have 
id dangerous consequences—one of which 
iid have been a drop in production. 
The commission took hold. Since the 
ipyard union was affiliated with the CIO, 
logical commissioner for the job was 
Bishop. His procedure was direct 
ilized. First he asked the shop 


1000, 


vice-president, 


anged for meetings with key people in dif- 
; rent departments of the yard. At these 
ings he skilfully. led the men to “talk 
rievances and prejudices. _ 

ey had had their say, he talked 
ly, ele a ou the Se: 


, its head in shame for years to come. — 


ds to check the accuracy of the re- 
When they found them true, he ar-— 


Tact, 10 1s doubDtrul whether the best reporter 
in town would have detected anything in it 
worth writing up. A labor leader went over 
to a shipyard and talked with his fellow 
unionists—that was all. Nevertheless, some- 
thing important happened, not only for 
Philadelphia and war production, but for 
all America. A new technique in demo- 
cratic education was demonstrated. 

In another and more spectacular case, 
full use was made of publicity. The Richard 
Allen Homes is a low cost housing project 
erected in an area whith had been mixed 
but predominantly Negro. About the time 
it was finished, the same hue and cry that 
was raised in Detroit about the Sojourner 
Truth project was heard in Philadelphia: 
“Turn the houses over to white defense 
workers.” 

Philadelphia Negroes were, of course, in- 
censed. But nothing they could have done 
by themselves would have had much effect 
except further to muddy the waters. 

The commission first went after the facts. 
A survey showed that there was no shortage 
of housing for defense workers. Two hun- 
dred units available to them were vacant 
and 3,500 more were under construction or 
in the blueprint stage. But the 500 Negro 
families who had been moved out when 
their slum homes were razed had no decent 
place to go. The commission broke the 
story to the newspapers. 

At this point, the peculiar value of its 
organization stgucture came into clear focus. 
Besides going to the newspapers, the com- 
mission took the facts to its peripheral or- 
ganizations. A glance at the seven groups 
pooled in the commission will give some 
idea of the numbers which can be reached. 

In this case literally hundreds of church, 
civic, and other agencies throughout the 
city went to bat. So many letters and tele- 


grams were sent to newspapers and hous-— 


ing authorities that results were almost auto- 
matic, as they always are when community 


feeling unites on an issue. In the end, the 


Richard Allen Homes were occupied by the 
families for whom they were intended. 
What is more, moving day was a gala occa- 
sion celebrated by both white people and 
Negroes, not a day to make the city hang 


~ Staff Action 


Sometimes the executive staff itself han- 


dies a crisis without calling upon the com- 
One such time was when a 


" missioners. 
Negro couple moved into a block which 
long had been a white “island” completely 
surrounded by Negroes. The couple hardly 
had their goods out of the van when the | 
neighbors began to “advise” them to move. 
That night a mob gathered and threw milk 


- bottles through the windows and splashed 
te the house with paint. 

fired. When the police « 

. ed - 


Some shots were 
ne, they merely 
ound t Se 2 corner 


riots could be prevented rather than merely 
investigated or punished. 

When anti-Semitic sheets on the border- 
line of sedition are distributed in the war 
plants, the proper federal authorities are 
notified and pressure brought to get official 
disapproval of the circulars. 

An elderly Jewish shopkeeper in a tough 
section of South Philadelphia was assaulted 
by a gang of young hoodlums shouting that 
they were “going to do to you Jews what 
Hitler did in Germany.” The commission 
investigated. A less thorough-going group 
might have been content with seeing jail 
sentences imposed on the would-be storm- 
troopers. The commission not only pressed 
the police department and district attorney 
for prompt action, but also issued public 
warnings that such behavior would not be 
tolerated. In addition, it investigated the 
background and environment of the hood- 
lums to see what could be done toward 
changing their attitudes. Finally, it tried 
to find out to what extent the boys had been 
influenced by organized propaganda. 


The Process of Education 


Besides dealing with such crises, the com- 
mission carries on a constant program of 
what it likes to call “affirmative” action. 
Though less dramatic, this is undoubtedly 
more important for continuing improve- 
ment in racial and religious relationships. 

On one hand, this program attempts to 
neutralize the work of organized hate 
groups by promoting among Philadelphians 
an understanding of the truth about both 
the methods and motives of hate groups 
and the problems and contributions of dif- 
ferent racial, religious, and _ nationality 
strains in the city. To this end a series of 
radio programs called “Valor Knows No 
Creeds” was broadcast. Newspaper articles 
appear often. Meetings are promoted. Speak- 
ers are furnished to organizations interested 
in tolerance. The school system is urged to 
give special instructions to teachers in, or 


just entering, schools with a large influx of | 
Negro students. City Hall hears about the 


need for special training of police officers 


who are to serve in tension areas—and hears" 


it from the sort of citizens it cannot ignore. 


On the other hand, this affirmative pro- 


__- gram cooperates in the attempts of racial 


_and religious groups to do away with cer-_ 


“tain long standing grievances. For instance, — : 


Negroes have been trying for years to pe: 
suade newspapers to stop using the wor 
Negro in connection with crime stories. All” 
that their delegations ever obtained w: 
either bland indifference or an irritated r 
tusal. But when a committee of influenti 
citizens backed by a great network Tt 
spected organizations - goes to a news 

office, that is something else agai 
Philadelphia paper already has given. 
practice and ugea is else 
the others. 
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A Declaration of Interdependence 


of the ILO conference in Philadelphia — how, on the eve of the invasion, 


The big news 


43 nations, allies and neutrals, succeeded in using technique 


Wuen THE INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGAN- 
ization met in regular conference in Phila- 
delphia in April and May, its annual legis- 
lative assemblies had been suspended for 
four years. Since 1940, when war dictated 
its departure from Geneva, technical and 
administrative staff had continued on a 
reduced scale to carry on research, technical 
conferences, and advice to governments 
from emergency headquarters in Montreal. 
Its last meeting had been the effective “ex- 
traordinary” war conference in New York 
City in the fall of 1941. 

The break in established procedures in 
the face of world calamity stirred specula- 
tion as to how well the mechanism of the 
organization, once reassembled, would 
function under the altered circumstances. 
It worked impressively well, and on many 
counts. 

Attendance was excellent. Forty-three 
nations—every important industrial country 
except Russia and, of course, the Axis— 
were represented, most of them by com- 
plete delegations. Despite wartime diff- 
culties of travel and the heavy responsi- 
bilities carried by public officials, workers, 
and management in a “war of production,” 
representatives came from Australia, New 
Zealand, China, India, Egypt, from South 
America, from the exiled governments of 
occupied Europe. 


Machinery of Cooperation 


Out of the events of the last two years 
there has begun to appear the pattern of 
international cooperation which will seek 
to create order in the postwar world. 

UNRRA, the Food and Agriculture Con- 
ference, the impending Monetary Confer- 
: ence all have as their aim the establishment 
of machinery for handling specific inter- 
national problems. In attempting to gauge 
the effectiveness of such international agen- 
cies, people turn with mounting interest 
to the record of the one permanently suc- 
4 cessful international agency created by 
; World War I to deal with a specific human 
problem. That agency, the International 
Labor Organization, was set up to develop 
ways of remedying “conditions of labor 
‘ so severe that they imperil the peace of 
i the world.” 
i Here is a pattern of organization and a 
‘constituency that have already proved them- 
selves. The Philadelphia performance sim- 
ply adds a chapter to a story of effective 
international cooperation. For, at the end of 
three busy weeks of committee work, dis- 
cussion, and official consideration by the full 
conference, the votes taken showed a high 


heavy agenda. Such an outcome by no 
_ means appeared assured in the early ses- 
sions. Final action distinctly modified 
some of the proposals, although others were 
es : . 


degree of agreement on every item of a 
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finally adopted in their original form. 

Though it has been a member only since 
1934, the United States has developed a 
growing appreciation of the work of the 
ILO and has taken an increasing part in it. 
This was the second successive conference 
held in the United States and the second 
to be addressed by the President in the 
course of its deliberations. At Philadel- 
phia, the legislative as well as the executive 
branch of the government was represented, 
with the Secretary of Labor and Senator 
Elbert D. Thomas, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor of the For- 
eign Relations* Committee, as government 
delegates, and Mrs. Margaret C. Smith, 
member of Congress from Maine, among 
the government advisers. 


The Philadelphia Agenda 


It was no ordinary agenda which the 
governing body submitted to the Twenty- 
sixth Conference. The social problems of 
the war and postwar period remained fun- 
damentally those which eoncerned the 
founders of the ILO in 1919. Then, as 
now, conditions of labor imperiled the pos- 
sibility of enduring peace. Then it ap- 
peared sufficient to eliminate long hours, 
low wages, child labor, health hazards; in 
short, to improve working conditions. But 
World War II has sharpened the growing 
conviction that, before conditions of em- 
ployment, security of income, living stand- 


ards can be controlled, the underlying eco- — 


nomic institutions must be dealt with. 

What the governing body proposed and 
the conference undertook was: 

Item I: to consider the adequacy of 
machinery set up by the ILO constitution 
and practice, and to make such changes 
as seemed necessary to improve its mandate 
and operations. 

Item II: to advise the United Nations 
concerning measures required for the 
realization of their proclaimed objective to 
“secure for all, improved labor , standards, 
economic advancement, and social security”; 
and to set up standards for the guidance of 
governments in three urgent fields, namely, 


—By the former New York State in- 
dustrial commissioner, recently a special 
assistant to Ambassador John G. 
Winant in London. In 1936, Miss Miller 
and Mr. Winant were the delegates of 
this government to the ILO convention 
in Geneva. Earlier the same year, Miss 
Miller represented the United States at 
the Pan-American Labor Conference in 


Santiago, Chile. As we go to press, the 


President has sent her name to the Sen- 
ate as the new head of the Women’s 
Bureau, succeeding Mary Anderson, 
who recently resigned. 


BN 


s of international action. 


Item Ill: organization of employment 

Item IV: social security; 

Item V: minimum standards in depend 
ent territories. 

To understand conference handling © 
these critical issues, it is necessary to hav 
in mind the structure and function of th 
ILO, and its achievements. 


How the ILO Works 


The source of ILO authority is an annua 
legislative assembly, backed by a governing 
body, or executive board. The organiza 
tion functions regularly through the In 
ternational Labor Office, an internationa 
civil service staff of experts, who stud: 
and prepare reports on problems to be con 
sidered by the conference, and who serve 
when invited to do so, as technical adviser 
to governments. 

Membership in the conference, or as 
sembly, as in the governing body, i 
equally divided between representatives 0 
government and representatives of indus 
try. The latter consist of an equal numbe 
of representatives of employers and worker 
selected by the most representative organiza 
tions of their respective groups. 

This principle of tripartitism is regarde 
by the organization as one of its great assets 
Only in the ILO are disruptive labor con 
ditions considered and acted upon bys th 
three groups most vitally concerned—b 
governments, representing the communit 
interest and responsibility, by employers an 
workers representing those most directl 
concerned and most fully informed. 

The conference is not merely a delibere 
tive body; it takes action. Year by yea 
through formal adoption by a two third 
vote, it has built up a body of recommendz 
tions and conventions. ‘These incorporat 
international standards which have wo 
majority adherence and constitute a solem 
obligation upon the countries which hay 
supported them. 

For while bringing’ legislation and pra 
tice into line with the international stan¢ 
ards created by the conference remains th 
prerogative of each nation’s lawmakers, | 
is recognized that a government delegatior 
by supporting a proposal in conference 
morally obligates its country to implemet 
that proposal. Both the effectiveness of tk 
ILO and the ultimate evaluation of an 
__ government’s activity as a member of tt 

organization depend on acceptance of th 

obligation and on its fulfillment. : 
In this connection, let me stress the di 
tinction between a “recommendation” an 

a “convehtion.”. “Recommendations” a: 


generalized advice to governments as 1 
policies or principles. “Conventions” a 
formal international treaties which, if rat 
fied by a national legislature, bind tt 
country to adopt feecinson: which w 
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Delegates from 43 nations attended 
the Philadelphia conference of the 
International Labor Organization, 
among them, Norway (above); China, 
(above right); Peru, Ecuador, Cuba, 
and Chile (below). 


‘ive full legal effect to the treaty terms. 

Each ratifying country is required an- 
tually to report to the conference on the 
egislation, the appropriations, and the ad- 
ainistrative staff provided to implement the 
ecommendations and conventions it has 


atified. 


In the first twenty-five years of its ex- ° 


stence, the ILO adopted 66 recommenda- 
wons and 67 conventions. These 67 con- 
‘entions received a total of 884 ratifica- 
ions. The United States has ratified only 
', Great Britain, on the other hand, has 
atified 31. 


ILO Achievements 


In evaluating this body of international 
abor legislation, two things must be kept 
n mind. First, that the number of rati- 
ications does not tell the whole story of 
LO influence. Voluntary action, such as 
inion-employer agreement, has sometimes 
stablished convention standards even 
vhere the conventions have not been rati- 
ied. In some instances, minor variations 
n legislative standards have prevented a 
ation’s specific conformity. Further, the 


iring of proposals not adopted by the 


LO and the formulations emerging from 
onference discussion, have helped advance 
abor standards in many countries. 

Second, while the moral obligation to 
mplement a convention for which a gov- 
tment has voted is generally recognized 
n principle, action has not been equally 
ompt and effective in all parts of the 
jorld. Nor has national legislation been 
idministered everywhere with equal thor- 
iwhness. Since the basic purpose of the 
(O is to prevent the continuance any- 
vere of substandard conditions that 
areaten the peace of the world, this prob- 
em of application is one of the most funda- 
al. with which the organization is 


my own experience, the power of 
treaties to advance labor standards 
n most vividly illustrated by events 
America. None of the Latin- 
n republics were industrial coun- 


f 


tries when, in 1919, the first ILO con- 


-ventions were adopted at the original 


Washington conference. These republics’ 
adoption, for example, of the convention 
prohibiting employment of children under 
fourteen years of age was definitely a moral 


acceptance of world standards proposed 


by international authority. Visits today to 
textile, glass, leather, and other manufac- 
turies, now to be found on both the west- 
ern and eastern coasts, reveal a situation in 
South American factories not readily dis- 
tinguishable from what one finds on plant 
inspections of similar industries in older 
industrial countries. The only difference is 
that in South America it did not have to be 


‘reached the hard way. Social insurance 
has come to South America by much the 


same route. 
Seamen, agricultural workers, wage earn- 
i 


ee oo) 


labor, and management who have learned 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ing women, migrant workers who used to 
pass from one to another of the smaller. 
European states, and will again, are among 
the groups benefited by ILO conventions 
and their implementation in national legis- 
lation and practices. 

One of the great assets of the ILO is 
the continuing participation of a core of 
responsible representatives of government, 


to work together on their common preb- 
lems. . They may vary in their viewpoint 
as to what constitutes sound industrial 
progress in a given field at a given moment. 
But it can be said, emphatically, that they 
respect one another’s good will and sound 

purpose, and the integrity of the position 
taken by each. This is one of the great 
achievements of the organization in its 
quarter-century of strenuous, creative ex- 
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perience. That this vigorous joint con- 
cern persists in time of war, that it is avail- 
able for dealing with war and postwar 
problems, that it is effective where it is put 
to work—these are conclusions underscored 


at Philadelphia. 
The New Declaration 


Because the first two items on the Phila- 
delphia agenda—I. Future Policy, Pro- 
gram, and Status of the ILO, and II. Recom- 
mendations to the United Nations—raised 
such fundamental questions of policy, it was 
decided that they should have extended dis- 
cussion by the full conference before being 
referred to committee. The proposed re- 
statement of policy quickly caught the 
imagination of the delegation. Decision to 
adopt a new “Declaration” (generally re- 
ferred to in the press as the “Philadelphia 
Charter”) resulted directly from the debate 
—a most unusual procedure for an organ- 
ization given to thorough preliminary com- 
mittee consideration of all proposals placed 
before it. Such action could have resulted 
only from the unanimous will of the dele- 
gates to reaffirm their articles of faith and 
to revise their program to offer democratic 
peoples and governments everywhere a post- 
war charter capable of satisfying their legiti- 
mate social aspirations. The program sec- 
tion of the Declaration “recognizes the 
solemn obligation of the International 
Labor Organization to further among the 
nations of the world programs which will 
achieve: 

“Full employment and the raising of 
standards of living; 

“The employment of workers in the oc- 
cupation in which they can have the satis- 
faction of giving the fullest measure of their 
skill and attainments and make their great- 
est contribution to the common well-being; 

“The provision, as a means to the attain- 
ment of this end and under adequate guar- 
antees for all concerned, of facilities for 
training and the transfer of labor, includ- 
ing migration for employment and settle- 
ment; 

“Policies in regard to wages and earnings, 
hours and other conditions of work calcu- 
lated to ensure a just share of the fruits 
of progress to all, and a minimum living 
wage to all employed and in need of such 
protection; 

“The effective recognition of the right 
of collective bargaining, the cooperation of 
management and labor in the continuous 
improvement of productive efficiency, and 
the collaboration of workers and employers 
in the preparation.and application of social 
and economic measures; 

“The extension of social security measures 
to provide a basic income to all in need of 
such protection and.comprehensive medical 
care; ; 

“Adequate protection for the life and 
health of workers in all occupations; 

“Provision for child welfare and mater- 
nity protection; | 
“The provision of adequate nutrition, 


housing, and facilities for recreation and > 


culture; 


“The assurance of equality of educa-. 


_ tional and vocational opportunity.” 


Once the conference as a whole had ap- 
proved the Declaration, other aspects of the 
future of the ILO itself and its recom- 
mendations to the United Nations were re- 
ferred to a conference committee of which 
the Secretary of Labor, Frances Perkins, 
U. S. government delegate, was chairman. 
To this “I and II” committee, as it came 
to be called, fell the heaviest burden of the 
conference. Recognizing that some ques- 
tions concerning future work of the organ- 
ization were too far-reaching and too de- 
tailed for immediate decision, it turned 
back to the governing body for full explora- 
tion: revision of the constitution, prob- 
lems of financing, the possibility of region- 
alizing the work of the organization and 
of developing advisory committees on spe- 
cific industries, and the relationship of the 
ILO to new international agencies. On the 
final question, the governing body is given 
power to act. 


Postwar Proposals 


The “I and II” committee had then to 
deal with questions of economic policies for 
the attainment of social objectives, their 
inclusion in the peace treaty, their operation 
in occupied territories. The conference, 
lineal descendant of Versailles, was pro- 
foundly aware of the potential power for 
improved world conditions inherent in 
future settlements. In the Atlantic Charter 
and the Declaration of the United Nations, 
the Allies stated their desire to achieve social 
advancement for themselves and all the 
peoples of the world. Here, in the con- 
ference, was the instrument through which 
to formulate those intentions, to express 
them in the concrete terms of ILO experi- 
ence. 

A resolution, intended for inclusion in a 
general or special treaty between the 
nations, seeks to assure international col- 
laboration on major matters to improve the 
lot of ordinary men and women: employ- 
ment opportunities, general educational and 
training opportunities, child welfare, in- 
come security, medical care, effective recog- 
nition of the right of freedom of association 
and of collective bargaining. Since the 
peace settlements will afford exceptional 
opportunity for concerted advance, it 
pledges governments to use the ILO for 
furthering the acceptance of binding obli- 
gations to raise labor standards. Signatory 
governments would-report to the ILO on 
the earnings, the health, employment oppor- 
tunities, and other pertinent conditions of 
life of the people of each country. 

Two recommendations to the United 
Nations relate to the administration of 
Axis territories and workers transferred to 
those territories. Plans to safeguard the 
interests of transferred workers were 


adopted; but questions relating to the ad>~ 


ministration of Axis territories finally were 
referred back to the governing body. Here, 
the absence of Russia from among the dis- 
cussants was a consideration, since Russia 
will be one of the occupying powers. 

All the occupied countries—Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia, France, Greece, Luxem- 
bourg, the Netherlands, Norway, Poland, 
Yugoslavia—were represented at Philadel- 


phia. Their delegates took upon them-. 


~ 
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selves the special consideration of recon 
struction problems with which the Con 
tinent will be faced. Out of these delib 
erations came a moving declaration, pro 
claiming the occupied countries’ complete 
adherence to the new formulation of ILC 
aims and purposes, to world reorganization 
and the use of economic policy as an instru 
ment for the creation of full employmen 
and higher standards of living. But thes 
countries recited also the special and des 
perate problems which they will face: shat 
tered political, economic, and social institu 
tions, means of communication and trans 
port, and stocks and machinery; famine 
lost populations, and the resulting obstacle 
to employment and rebuilding. 

“The liberated countries,” it concludes 
“are minded to undertake themselves, by 
their own efforts and under their ows 
responsibility, the great work of nationa 
reconstruction. ... 

“They are convinced that the internation 
al solidarity forged between the Unitec 
Nations during the war will continue dur 
ing the peace, and that the countries tha 
have known neither occupation nor devas 
tation will wish to give them priority i 
the supply of the essential consumption an« 
capital goods required for their economi 
and social restoration. 

“The rapid restoration of the producin; 
and consuming capacity of Europe is, more 
over, indispensable to the return of th 
prosperity of the other countries of th 
world. .. . To the United Nations falls th 
task of finding and applying the necessar’ 
measures for an equitable distribution of th 
costs of reconstruction after the war.” 


The Menace of Unemployment 


“T and II” committee found that “setiou 
unemployment in any country might wel 
threaten the international arrangement 
needed to promote world prosperity.” 1 
emphasized the varying character that em 
ployment problems will assume in differen 
countries, the devastation and chaos tha 
must be overcome in Europe, the uncet 
tainty of export markets for countries lik 
Australia, and reconversion in countries lik 
our own where a highly developed “pre 
duction for war” will no longer be wante 
at the war’s close. 

The conference approved the followin 
“T and II’ committee recommendations fe 
international policies: support of UNRR« 
as an essential instrument of rehabilitatior 
continuance (during the period of shor 
ages) of existing machinery for inte 
national control of essential commoditi 
and transport; setting up of a permaner 
international organization to raise the worl 
level of nutrition and improve agricultur 
effective machinery to settle internation: 
trade balances and maintain exchange st 
bility (with consideration for their effec 
on employment and living standards); pr 
motion of internatiopal movement of capit 
(primarily to further full employment an 
higher living stafidards); utilization | 
these developments of ILO advisory ser 
ices; vigorous action to promote mul 
lateral international trade; appropriate cor 
mercial policies assuring ‘to efficient pr 

_ (Continued on page 333) P 


}\LL AMERICA Is GOING TO SCHOOL AGAIN, FOR 
sur geographies are being revised, our maps 
#edrawn. Half a dozen new publications, 
‘ach emphasizing its original “slant,” prove 

‘hat this revision has been long in the mak- 
ng and that a number of cartographers and 
Weographers caught the direction of the 
wind at the same time. 

Basic in the new interpretation is the 
wealization that it won’t pay to race around 
ithe widest bulge of the earth when the di- 
irect route is across the polar seas. Using the 
orthographic projection, which gives the im- 
pression that the observer is looking at a 
relief map of part of the curved surface of 
the earth, the cartographer never lets us 
forget that we are traversing a globe. For 
the northern hemisphere he uses a polar 
;perspective or rather a polar approach, 
thereby showing how closely related are the 
land masses that cover three fourths of the 
habitable surface and hold nine tenths of 
tthe earth’s population. And that, coupled 
) with the conviction that the airplane will 
| bridge the ice cap regularly in the next few 
| decades, should be of tremendous influence 
/on American affairs, for it shows how little 
the oceans will protect us in the future. It 

presents an unanswerable argument to the- 
ories of national isolation. 


Maps as Teachers 


The orthographic projection is not new; 
it is supposed to date back to the Greek 
Eratosthenes, whereas polar projection was 
used by Glareanus in 1510 and by Cassini 
in 1682. No map is completely accurate or 
even useless if inaccurate; Mercator, who 
made flat maps and thereby exaggerated the 
size of regions nearer the poles, is still in 
use, and Richard Edes Harrison, one of the 


most successful of modern cartographers, 


speaks of a “pro- and anti-Mercator war,” 
which seems to have been raging simul- 
taneously with the World War. 

_ Mr. Harrison is the map expert for Life 
and Fortune and map consultant to the 
geographer of the State Department and 
the Office of Strategic Services; he holds a 
degree in architecture from the Yale School 
of Fine Arts. His maps, which have pre- 
sented the views of the editors of Fortune 
about the future world, are reproduced in 
brilliant colors in “Look at the World: the 
Fortune Atlas for World Strategy” (Knopf, 
$3.50), of which the publisher says: “There 
has never been an atlas like this one... 
with a dramatic quality not found in any 
other maps that have ever been made.” The 
maps, with the text beside them, form an 
argument for international cooperation. 
They are intended to demolish the desire 
for “freedom from the world” that some 
Americans profess. They attack the “de- 
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lusion” that we are remote from other cen- 
ters of power. We-afemot touched by war, 
say the editors, because other channels are 
disturbed; but we are as near the center 
as any other nation. Look at the maps if 
you doubt it. 


“Geonomic” Problems 


Thus maps have a new importance as 
arguments. Look at the air routes, say the 
geographers; we travel northeast to reach 
Europe, northwest to reach Asia. ‘The Har- 
rison-Fortune exposition stops short of using 
the polar cap, which is included in the 
theories of Mackinder and Haushofer. The 
development of the Arctic for air transpor- 
tation awaits peace. It will become “one of 
the great commercial stepping stones of the 
world,” 

If these maps stir the imagination, then 
the exhaustive study that Prof. George T. 
Renner of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and thirty associates present in 
“Global Geography” (Crowell, $5), should 
free the mind from thoughts of national 
boundaries and trade barriers. The very 
nature of this book’s cooperative authorship 
shows why it has so much concise informa- 
tion to offer, why it stimulates thinking on 
a global scale. 

One of the “geonomic” problems of our 
time is conservation of resources. Attempts 
to limit the ruthless exploitation of privately 
owned forests and mines have always met 
with determined opposition, on the ground 
that the state was going socialistic. Yet the 
history of how the riches of America have 
been scattered to the winds is there for all 
to read. 

J. Russell Whitaker of the George Pea- 
body College for Teachers has written the 
chapter on world conservation. In it he ex- 
plains the need of human beings—not mere- 
ly Americans, Germans, Russians, Chinese 
—to begin a program of conservation. 

It was approaching international coopera- 
tion just before the World War. “Either 
the natural resource base must be safe- 
guarded, or man will suffer more and more 
severely as a consequence of this neglect.” 

This is a test for the individual and for 
the nation. Few individuals feel any re- 
sponsibility for nature’s bounties; they use 
them but do not replace them or conserve 
them. This applies to the man who kills 
wolves just because they are wolves or birds 
just because they are game, without know- 
ing the place of either in nature’s economy. 
Can men acquire “sensitiveness to resource 
depletion”? Completely new attitudes must 
be built in communities to meet this prob- 
lem. But with so many other new attitudes 
awaiting birth one despairs of results. 

How, for instance, can we make people 


think “environmentally”? Alfred H. Meyer 
in the chapter on current events and geog- 
raphy suggests a plan to “locationize your 
thinking,” a cumbersome phrase, meant to 
start you thinking about the relative posi- 
tions and importance of places on the maps. 
He also suggests we “patternize” our think- 
ing and think “globally,” regionally, and 
cartographically. When you consider these 
words you become aware that most edu- 
cated readers understand the method with- 
out applying professional terms. 


Neighbor Across the Pacific 


Geographies that appeal more to the gen- 
eral reader than to the special student also 
show the trends of the times. In “Asia’s 
Lands and Peoples” (Whittlesey House, 
$6), George B. Cressey of Syracuse Univer- 
sity gives the results of personal investiga- 
tion of Asia undertaken with the help of the 
Carnegie Corporation. In trying to make 
American readers recognize the potentiality 
of Asiatic nations, Mr. Cressey has elimi- 
nated hate and prejudice and tried to deal 
solely with the conditions he found. 

Thus, while he deplores Japan’s gamble 
for a continent by war, he denies that this 
is a nation of imitators and says that “Japan 
is not becoming westernized; rather she is 
skilfully remolding her own life to be in 
tune with the world.” Mr. Cressey thinks 
there will always be a Japan, which will be 
America’s neighbor across the Pacific; “the 
peace must be just and provide for the re- 
covery of face.” He adds that two essentials 
are called for—the removal of Japan’s offen- 
sive power through the loss of outlying ter- 
ritories, and “recognition of her legitimate 
economic and psychological needs.” 

The space given to the Soviet Union— 
119 pages of the book—shows the increased 
interest in this nation. Mr. Cressey does not 
consider it primarily a Pacific power. 

Charles Seymour, president of Yale Uni- 
versity, is also impressed with the useful- 
ness of maps in overcoming isolationism 
and spreading the knowledge that the na- 
tions of the world are neighbors. “They are 
driving into our consciousness a sense of 
proximity to the rest of the world,” he says,. 
in describing the V-mail that comes from 
overseas. So he urges in a foreword the 
value of “World Maps and Globes” (Essen- 
tial Books, $2.50), an expository book, with 
illustrations, by Prof. Irving Fisher and O. 
M. Miller. Mr. Seymour expects this book 
to help give a realistic view of the world 
and educate adult opinion on international 
relations. The authors show how compli- 
cated map-making really can be. Their spe- 
cial contribution is a polyhedral map that 
can be folded into a globe. 

Another book that ought to make map- 
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makers of everyone, is “Down to Earth; 
Mapping for Everyone” (Holiday House, 
$4), by David Greenhood and Ralph 
Graeter, illustrated with many drawings. 

Two! large volumes using the ortho- 
graphic projection remain to be mentioned. 
One is the “Atlas of Global Geography” 
(Harper, $3.50), by Erwin Raisz, lecturer 
in cartography, Institute of Geographic Ex- 
ploration, Harvard University, which covers 
the ground of the Harrison book, with addi- 
tional information on the location of natu- 
ral resources, industries, and so on. The 
other is “A War Atlas for Americans” (Sim- 
mon & Schuster, paper $1, cloth $2.50), pre- 
pared by the Office of War Information 
with the help of the Council on Books in 
Wartime, Inc. This carries an introduction 
by Elmer Davis. An official publication, it 
gives Washington’s interpretation of the 
causes of the war, the opening of hostilities, 
and the various campaigns prior to the 
spring of 1944. The text is detailed and the 
maps illustrate the events capitally. 


TVA—DEMOCRACY ON THE MARCH, 
by David E. Lilienthal, Harper. $2.50, 


IF THERE ARE THOSE WHO ARE SKEPTICAL 
about the ability of men to use their re- 
sources and their skills to build a more in- 
tegrated, more secure, and more democratic 
community, it is important that they go 
quickly to the Tennessee Valley or that they 
read David Lilienthal’s book. Either of 
these experiences will give a new faith in 
America. 

As for myself, I have had them both. 
The reading of this book has left me with 
the same sense of excitement that I had 
when, as a farmer, I went to the Tennessee 
Valley to visit and talk with other farmers. 
These men and women had been con- 
fronted, even as I had, with the terrific 
problem of building a permanent agricul- 
ture and one capable of survival in our 
machine age. But they were beginning to 
do just this. They were beginning to de- 
velop new tools and techniques for work- 
ing together in their communities and, 
through the leadership of the TVA, a re- 
gional approach to all manner of problems. 
I had the sense while there, as I have re- 
ceived again from this book, that a river 
valley is a natural unit for regional develop- 
ment, and that the people of the Tennes- 
see Valley are building new forms for liy- 
ing together and administering their af- 
fairs which are not only proving surpris- 
ingly successful, but should be a guide for 
the rest of us in America. 

David Lilienthal is an engineer. He talks 
about “resource development.” But the 
important thing to know about this extra- 
ordinarily able administrator of the TVA 
is that he is deeply aware that the welfare 
and happiness of people is the true purpose 
of any development of ‘resources. It is the 
spirit which derives from such a knowledge 
that permeates his book and makes it a 
living and exciting story. He is convinced 


that, as a result of the “grass roots” effort — 


of the TVA to recreate, coordinate, and 
sustain the life of a great river valley com- 
munity, the people there are developing “a 


. 


__ philosophy and a set of working tools that, 


- 
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adapted to this machine age, can guide and 
sustain us in increasing opportunity for in- 
dividual freedom.” 

For those who think of the TVA in 
terms of dams, of electric power develop- 
ment, of river navigation, this story of what 
the people of the Tennessee Valley are do- 
ing to adjust their life to our modern world 
will not only be a revelation but will chal- 
lenge them into rethinking a great many 
of their thoughts about our America in the 
days which lie immediately ahead. Mr. 
Lilienthal understands that dams, machines, 
and kilowatt hours of electricity are “but 
modern slaves working tirelessly for men.” 
It is an error to judge the success of this 
great experiment in regional administration 
by the high tension wires which move 
across the landscape or the huge structures 
which have been thrown across the river 
and its tributaries and which have made 
large and beautiful lakes that impound and 
control the waters of this valley. His book 
drives this point home. The really im- 
pressive thing which comes out of this 
story, and which any visit to the TVA will 
substantiate, is the prevailing sense of new 
life among the people who unquestionably 
are beginning to reshape their destiny. 

This is definitely an account of democ- 
racy on the march. One is left, upon read- 
ing it, with the feeling that it is of tre- 
mendous importance at this time in our 
history that we have this evidence of the 
value and workability of decentralization of 
government administration, planning, and 
leadership on a regional basis. 


P. Atston WariINnc 
Co-author of “Roots in the Earth” 


PEOPLES OF SOUTHEAST ASIA, by 

Bruno Lasker. Knopf. $3. 
Mr. LasKER HAS SUPPLIED A LONG-NEEDED 
study of population groups in a region 
only vaguely known to most Americans. 

His book is written not from the spe- 
cialized angle of an anthropologist but 
from the viewpoint of a thorough-going 
liberal and humanist. In considerable de- 
tail are described the farmers, fishermen, 
hunters, merchants, and artisans who make 
up the 150,000,000 peoples of the Far 
Eastern tropics, and the impact made upon 
their differing degrees of civilization by 
the West. a 

With great fairness Mr. Lasker has 
appraised the various imperial regimes 
prevailing throughout the region up to 
December 1941. He does not lapse into 
eulogy or facile denunciation; he regards 
the white men who had power in South- 
eastern Asia as neither civilizing angels nor 
brutes. All the imperial powers, he believes, 


were at differing tempos increasingly con-. 


cerned with native welfare, but by the very 
essence of their constitution this progress 
was both dilatory and incomplete. 

The Japanese conquest rudely broke in 
upon the transformation which South- 
eastern Asia was experiencing. But, because 
of their brutality and lack of imagination, 
the Japanese did not take advantage of this 
wonderful opportunity to establish their 
leadership of Oriental peoples; unwittingly 
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they have oftered the West a second chan 
To stimulate us to see clearly in the co 
ing liberation of Southeastern Asia 1 
opportunity to win the cooperation of t 
peoples of that part of the world, and 
show them the way to a greater degree 
prosperity and of self-government, is ¢ 
of the major purposes of the book. — 

Throughout, the author’s viewpoint 
one of reasonableness and of genuine cc 
cern for the well-being and rights of m 
and women too often and too lightly clas 
fied as “backward.” The book is we 
albeit self-consciously, written, but it is r 
easy reading. A good map of ethnic grou 
possibly in place of the frontispiece in whi 
Thailand is erroneously described as a | 
public, would have been helpful to t 
reader who is faced with the problem 
sorting out unfamiliar tribes and their lit 
known habitats. 

On the whole, Mr. Lasker has made 
real contribution to knowledge about t 
peoples of Southeast Asia and has offer 
constructive suggestions as to their futu 
development. 

VirciniA THomMPson ADLO 
Author of “Post-Mortem on Malaya” 


RACE AND RUMORS OF RACE, | 
Howard W. Odum. University of No 
Carolina Press. $2. 

PROFESSOR ODUM ‘UNQUESTIONABLY KNO} 

his South, and here with the help of 

number of “observers,” he has systemat 
ally unmasked the mind of the South « 
the race question by exposing the rumc 
which currently rationalize its racial mor 
and prejudices. Some of these “reason 
are as ancient as the slave regime itse 

others are of Reconstruction vintage, b 

many, if not most, are the war crop 

1942-44,—the latest brew of a South in t 

throes of an unprecedented situation, whe 

Negroes are soldiers and warworkers. B 

whether analyzing the old or the new « 

lemmas, the outstanding point of the e1 
dence is the chronic persistence of tl 
same basic psychology throughout, shiftir 
under cover to new rationalizations as tl 
old arguments break down or as new te 
sions develop—a point not sufficient 
stressed by the study. | 

Possibly Mr. Odum’s optimism is wa 

ranted in believing that a wholesale e 

posure of these popular justifications, fro 

the most trivial to the most subtle, fro 

the most traditional to the most recent, w 

prove an effective antidote and counte 

argument to racial prejudice. At any ra 
this is brave and competent public opinic 
analysis and, by indirection, constructi' 
liberal propaganda. Meeting southern, | 
for that matter, traditional American ra 


that matter in 


, 


areas of increasing race tension, then 
Jpought to be appraised as a welcome and 
feentially important practical contribution 
‘improved race relations. 
Nevertheless, a thoroughgoing analysis of 
: racial situation calls for something 
uch more fundamental—a realistic analy- 
of the social system and interests back 
t these widespread rumors and rationaliza- 
Jons. Only from that angle can new and 
sitive counter-motivations be provided for 
(dynamic crusade for democratic social 
lange, Or even a concrete pragmatic pro- 
jam of southern reconstruction. This 
ady’s approach, then, though representing 
uthern liberalism at its best, also clearly 
ifines its limitations—a lack of courage to 
me to grips with the real reasons back of 
ue asserted “reasons,” an evasion of the 
10tives and interests behind the folkways. 
‘Counter-argument against race prejudice 
aerely on the level of public opinion chops 
ff these social weeds only at the ground 
ne, leaving their vital roots unexposed and 
elatively safe and intact. 

Axain Locke 
Professor of Philosophy 
toward University 


AMERICA, UNLIMITED, by Eric John- 

ston. Doubleday, Doran. $2.50. 
THIs BOOK, BY THE CURRENT PRESIDENT OF 
che United States Chamber of Commerce, 
touches a wide range of present day prob- 
lems in the political, industrial, economic 
and diplomatic fields. Mr. Johnston wields 
his brush with broad, vigorous and coura- 
geous strokes guided by a discerning and 
experienced eye. This is particularly so in 
his condensation of the basic economic 
situations in South America and Britain. 
In neither instance does he present any- 
thing novel. But his emphasis is clear, di- 
rect and sound. He sees the South Amer- 
ican countries welcoming capital from the 
United States as a partner in developing 
their resources, but resentful of exploitation. 
He sees the British people as receptive, and 
indeed hopeful, of government in business 
as contrasted with the resentment of the 
American people toward cartels. 

The book is particularly significant as 
making articulate the point of view of in- 


telligent conservatives. It indicates aware- — 


ness that businessmen should have a more 
direct and active participation in the re- 
sponsibilities of government. The author 
is quite candidly presenting himself as an 
available office holder, willing and eager 
to serve what he considers the interests of 
the people. His book proclaims a vigor- 
ous and healthy understanding and faith 
both in the people as a whole and in him- 
self in particular. 

Mr. Johnston’s view is that our people 
have been awakened by the monstrosities 
of war from a lethargy of defeatism and 
that when the shooting war is finished, the 
upsurge of our awakened energies, inven- 
tiveness, and productivity can and should 
be maintained for war against “internal 
nemies such as poverty, low living stand- 
s and chronic unemployment.” 
He contemplates the financial depression 
the 1930’s in retrospect as a period when 


“security,” which is “the static element” in 
human society, ruled men’s dreams rather 
than “opportunity, which is the dynamic 
element.” He gives not merely a lucid 
and common sense résumé of his own po- 
litical and economic philosophy, but evinces 
a clear understanding of the necessity of 
looking ahead rather than backward. He 
has no nostalgia for a return to the good 
old days. 

Eric Johnston is God’s gift to business 
men. “America, Unlisiited” is an effective 
counterfoil to such cynical and exasperated 
diatribes as have been presented to the 
American public in recent years from the 
pens of industrialists such as Edgar Queeny 
or lugubrious prototypes of the old order 


such as former Congressman Pettengil. For 
Mr. Johnston senses and makes articulate 
the deep and frequently unspoken aspir- 
ations of plain people. He criticizes both 
labor and management, not as a Pegler ex- 
posing the crudities of labor’s growing 
pains, nor as a Browder sneering at the 
materially successful, but rather, in both 
instances, as a shrewd and candid friend. 

When the author occasionally adverts to 
some of the old clichés he uses a sugar 
coating, and handles them with an effec- 
tive velvet glove. His opportunism has 
a broad and justifiable base as contrasted 
with the narrow opportunism of individual 
politicians. 

But the most heartening aspect of the 
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One of the first to be accepted was published in the 
Age is not a barrier. 
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the easy N.I.A. way. NOW is the time to ‘cash in’ on a writing 
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guided by experienced writers. 
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progress. In a matter of months you can acquire the 
coveted “professional” touch. Then you’re ready for 
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book is Mr. Johnston’s awareness of our 
continued forward movement in the past, 
coupled with his clear vision of the green 
light which marks the highway of progress 
ahead. His book should do much to re- 
move the blinders from many of his col- 
leagues who have clung tenaciously to the 
hope of returning to the horse and buggy 
era. 

The book is a challenge based on the 
author’s confidence that “we have what it 
takes to meet it.” 

RicHarp B, ScanpretT, Jr. 
Lawyer; Author of “Divided They Fall” 


MOBILIZING FOR ABUNDANCE, by 
Robert Nathan. Whittlesey House. $2. 


THERE IS GROWING AGREEMENT AMONG 
economic experts that it is within our power 
permanently to eliminate mass unemploy- 
ment without damaging the foundations 
which support our system of economic en- 
terprise. This book is a non-technical ex- 
position of a rather generally accepted 
theory of how and why unemployment de- 
velops. In a broad way it sets forth policies 
which could be applied to help avoid de- 
pressions. 

Mr. Nathan is a former government 
economist, and was chairman of the plan- 
ning committee of the War Production 
Board until inducted into the Army in the 
summer of 1943. Though a staunch ad- 
vocate of private enterprise, he builds a 
persuasive case for adoption by the govern- 
ment of fiscal policies which will help sus- 
tain employment. He retains a perhaps 
unwarranted confidence in the efficacy of 
public works, but departs from the usual 
public works formula in advocating a tax 
Program to increase consumption. An 
expanded social security program is recom- 
mended, financed through progressive taxa- 
tion. 

The author gives no attention to the 
part played by fluctuations in durable goods 
demand in causing depressions. In the re- 
viewer’s opinion, the tendency for wide 
swings in durable goods activity will be 
reinforced if the fulfillment of war created 
shortages is concentrated in the immediate 
postwar years. Mr. Nathan indicates that 
it is theoretically possible to hold employ- 
ment at a high level so long as a balance 
is maintained between savings and offsets 
to savings. But the practical pursuit of this 
objective undoubtedly will require the 
adoption of policies directed toward smooth- 
ing out durable goods activity. 

RanpaLt WIL1aMs 
Bureau of Planning and Statistics 
War Production Board 


SEARCHLIGHT ON PEACE PLANS— 
Choose Your Road to World Government, 

by Edith Wynner and Georgia Lloyd. 
Dutton. $5. %y 

Tuis BOOK IS A GOOD. ILLUSTRATION OF THE 

old axiom that “hope springs enternal in 


the human breast.” It gives a superb sum- 


_ mary of the major peace plans through the 


ages. The reader is impressed with the — 
very general desire for peace which has 
_ prevailed and the almost innumerable plans ~ 
_ which have been proposed. 


In a recent newspaper advertisement en- 


t 


titled “Books to Help Win the Peace,” 


about thirty-five titles were mentioned. I 
have not read all of them, but I have looked 
through the majority. I believe that “Search- 
light on Peace Plans” belongs at the top of 
the list. It should be in the kit of those who 
sit at the peace table, and is required read- 
ing for the rest of us who have more than 
a passing interest in a decent and durable 
peace. 

The real problem is to implement and 
enforce plans for peace. The authors of 
“Searchlight” discuss the major methods in 
an. illuminating fashion. These include 
world courts, economic sanctions, military 
sanctions and an international police force. 

In reading some two hundred specific 
proposals for a lasting peace, the “hard- 
boiled realist” may throw up his hands in 
despair and declare that they are the prod- 
ucts of impractical dreamers. To such so- 
called realists I should like to point out a 
passage these authors quote from Dean 
Tucker’s statement in 1786, in which he 
expressed an opinion on the “chances of 
union of the thirteen jealous, quarreling 
American states”: 

“As to the future grandeur of America, 
and its being a rising empire under one 
head, whether republican or monarchical, 
it is one of the idlest and most visionary 
notions that ever was conceived even by 
writers of romance. The mutual antipathies 
and clashing interests of the Americans, 
their differences of governments, habitudes, 
and manners, indicate that they will have 
no center of union. ... They never can be 
united ... under any species of government 
whatever: a disunited people till the end of 
time, suspicious and distrustful of each 
other, they will be divided and subdivided 
into little commonwealths or principalities, 
according to natural boundaries. . . .” 

We can have a decent and durable peace, 
and we must have it if our civilization is 
to survive. “Searchlight on Peace Plans” 
indicates that the human race has done and 
is doing plenty of creative thinking about 
peace. It remains now for our statesmen 
to implement this thinking. 

L. M. BirkHEeap 
National director 
Friends of Democracy, Inc. 


THE RED COCK CROWS, by Frances 
Gaither. Macmillan, $2.75. 

Far BE IT FROM THIS REVIEWER TO DRAW THE 
baleful eye of the watch-and-warders to any 
book, but if they really want to get at the 
root of the tree that bore their current 
anathema, Lillian Smith’s “Strange Fruit,” 
they might take a look at Frances Gaither’s 
novel. To be sure they won’t find many 
four-letter words there, but they'll find a 
deep fibrous growth which nourished, and 
still nourishes strange persistent fruits. 


_And if they want to go deeper, to the 


tap-root, they might turn back to. the half 


dozen pages that constitute the prelude to. 


Stephen Vincent Benet’s “John Brown’s 
Body.” This prelude and Mrs. Gaither’s 
story of the rich cotton country of Missis- 
sippi in 1835 should be required reading 
for anyone casting stones at “Strange Fruit.” 
It’s no use casting stones at history. There 
it is. 
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Mrs. Gaither, reared in the locale of 
story, writes of a great plantation, a go 
one, where the slaves were decently trea 
as slaves of course, and life in the 
house” was rich and warm. Here ¢ 
Adam Fiske, a young Yankee schoolma 
with slight conviction but a vague dist: 
of the social system which presently d. 
him in and almost cost him his neck. 

It is more or less through Ada 
troubled eyes that the reader sees the st 
develop: the obscure, half mystic stirring 
rebellious spirit among the slaves and 
slow crystallization into the will for acti 
the sudden recognition by the white plz 
ers of straws in the wind and the sv 
violent and bloody means by which t 
forestall the brewing outbreak. _ 

Mrs. Gaither portrays the creeping ter 
and mounting horror of “that one 
credible week” without moralistic fing 
pointing. Her people, black and wh 
behaved as they had to behave in the so 
climate of the time and place. What h 
pened had to happen. For why it had 
happen, read those first six pages of “Jc 
Brown’s Body”; for what came of it, re 
“Strange Fruit.” They are all of a pie 
History marches on. 

GERTRUDE SPRING 
Osterville, Mass. 


FREEDOM’S FERMENT: Phases of Ame 
can Social History to 1860, by Alice F 
Tyler. University of Minnesota Press. ; 

THE NEW. AND PROGRESSIVE IDEA HAS GI 

erally had a better chance of surviving 

America than in any other land. Here i 

restrictive influence of custom has be 

modified by the tradition which acce; 
change as something desirable and optim 
tically assumes it will be for the bett 

Why has this been so? 

This excellent summary of the numero 
and varied movements for social reforra I 
tween 1800-1860 offers an answer. In the 
six decades all sorts of projects and c1 
sades occupied the attention of native ai 
even foreign reformers who came to the 
shores the better to realize their drean 
While many of their enthusiastical 
launched programs are now’ unknown 
all but the professional historian, sor 
have had. a lasting effect upon Americ: 
life. This book shows that practically ; 
these plans, cults, utopias and crusades we 
manifestations of forces deep in our ct 
ture, an evangelical religion and a fr 
frontier society. From the ferment of the 
forces came the spirit of individualism a1 
the democratic idealism which, in the fi 
half of the nineteenth century, sought 
make the American a freer and better ma 

If today the forms of the humanitari: 
movements in America have been chang 
by the disappearance of the frontier at 
the dominance of industrialism, the auth 
maintains the spirit of our liberal past 
still with us. In 1944, as in 1844, ¢ 
American dream. is the product of t 
democratic traditions of our past. 1 
goals have changed, but many of the gui 
ing forces are still the same. . 

oe Oscar ZeEIc 

History Department _ 


STITCH IN TIME 
(Continued from page 325) 


‘idual upon his merit... .” At the 
time, the commission has been nego- 
jag with the newspapers so successfully 
two of the three big papers have com- 
ly eliminated such phrases as “white 
or “Christian only” from their em- 
ment columns. 
aother instance of this educative process 
> last fall when the commission wrote 
ident Roosevelt and the Philadelphia 
mressional delegation concerning the 
Employment Practice Committee and 
lispute with the southern railroads. Five 
asand copies of the letter were made by 
co-offset and sent to the presidents of 
| cooperating agencies for distribution 
mg their membership, with the sugges- 
| that individuals in the membership also 
tht like to communicate their views to 
Ishington. 
‘his positive part of the commission’s 
ik is, of course, heartbreakingly slow. At 
wes it seems like trying to smother a fire 
a a teaspoonful of sand. And yet, in 
_ this sort of organized effort lies Ameri- 
best hope of avoiding serious dis- 
ty in the near future. If a-racial or re- 
ous group can feel that not all the major- 
is against it and that progress, however 
dual, is being made, it is more likely to 
{1 patience to await the final elimination 
injustices. 
{s a method of dealing with bigotry and 
anized hate, the commission has several 
at advantages. One is that at the point 
ere the actual work is done, it is small 
ugh to work effectively; too many race 
utions committees are so large and loosely 
t as to be unwieldy. Another is that it 
tates so quietly (except in cases where 
re is sound reason to select the weapon 
publicity) that “anti” feeling or reaction 
s not develop, as it so often does when 
ms are attempted. with a lot of heat. 
\ third advantage is that it can meet a 
ation quickly. Because its commissioners 
rk as individuals, they do not have to 
tt for their groups to authorize action. 
ey can meet an emergency when it is 
in the making, but organizations have 
all a board meeting—and the board too 
n cannot be persuaded that the emerg- 
y exists until it is already too late. The 
ince between professionals and influen- 
lay people is also extremely effective. 


Everyman’s Responsibility 


ut beyond the fact that it works, the 
\mission is important because it recog- 
2s a basic truth in American democracy: 
al discrimination and religious bigotry 
not just problems for Negroes and Jews 
ombat as best they can. They can never 
olved by the injured group pleading for 
ice or trying to “gang up” on the major- 
They are not even problems for the 
cience of the majority. They are com- 
ty problems, which all groups must 
k at together. An organization such as 
s a long step toward helping the com- 

to understand this truth. Ultimately 
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it might become so much a part of the com- 
munity life that its function would be semi- 
official. It is significant that the St. Louis 
Race Relations Commission came into being 
at the request of the mayor. 

Perhaps the best proof of the soundness 
of the commission idea is that it continues 
to grow. An ambitious plan is on foot to 
house the seven cooperating ‘agencies in one 
central building to be known as Fellowship 
Center. It is proposed that the first floor of 
the center be used as a library open to the 
general public and containing the best col- 
lection of intercultural materials available. 

There is nothing about the structure of 
the commission which could not be dupli- 
cated in any American city. In smaller com- 
munities where there are no organizations 
om which to build, individuals could be se- 
lected from the same areas of interest as 
those from which the Philadelphia commis- 
sioners come. Most towns, even quite small 
ones, already have people who are used to 
working together to promote racial and re- 
ligious understanding, who could take the 
initiative in organizing for this purpose. 


INTERDEPENDENCE 
(Continued from page 328) 


ducers the availability of essential raw mate- 
rials and a reasonable return, with protec- 
tion against major short term fluctuations: 
priority on essential reconstruction materials 
to liberated territories. 

As national policy, the “I and II” com- 
mittee reported and the conference approved 
comprehensive programs, suited to the par- 
ticular needs of the respective countries, for 
prompt and orderly reconversion, recon- 
struction and economic expansion; effective 
arrangements for swift and systematic de- 
mobilization and repatriation; prompt ter- 
mination of contracts and settlement of 
claims and early determination of policy 
on peacetime use of government-owned war 
plants; retention, so long as shortages exist, 
of war-created economic controls; adjust- 
ment of tax systems to encourage rapid 
reconversion while maintaining equitable 
distribution of tax burdens; all practicable 
measures for a high level of employment, 
including public works; the discourage- 
ment of monopolistic practices; iacentives 
to constructive economic activity. 

A program for the guidance of govern- 
ments, reported by the “Item III” commit- 
tee and adopted in the conference, included 
plans for a public employment service, for 
demobilization, reemployment, training, ad- 
justment of women in the industrial shift- 
over, and employment of disabled workers. 
It proposed worldwide collection of infor- 
mation on employr ent conditions, recog- 
nizing that only such information can as- 
sure an orderly shift-over. It recommended 
that wages be set for the job, without dis- 
crimination because of sex, with working 
conditions and pay in the old substandard 
industries brought up.to decent levels, in 
order to destroy artificial barriers against a 
postwar return of many women to these 
socially necessary occupations. 

The fourth item reported by a commit- 
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_ Position .... 


JUST OUT! 
The first report 


developed in the 
search program of the 


COMMITTEE FOR 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


This book presents the results of the first of the 
numerous research studies being made by the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development, to provide factual 
information for its membership in their battle 
against mass unemployment. 
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Postwar Revision of the Federal 
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Higher Production and More Jobs. 
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By HAROLD M. GROVES 


Professor of Economics, University of Wisconsin 


115 pages, 534 x 834, $1.25 


Can a moderate and equitable federal tax program 
be made an instrument for the encouragement of 
business enterprise and job opportunities? Here, in 
this single concise volume, is the starting point of 
analysis and recommendation for ail concerned with 
this important problem. 


The book discusses many aspects of corporation 
and personal taxes, with attention to both sides of 
controversial questions, and a _ boiled-down analysis 
of plans, old, current, and new that will be invalu- 
able to every reader who wishes a quick view of piv- 
otal points and trends in this important field. 


It presents 16 clear-cut, definite proposals—shows 
how taxation compatible with social principles and 
economic needs may also free capital and lend at- 
traction to risk so that business concerns, small and 
large, may operate to provide the increased produc- 
tion and employment so vital to stability in the 
postwar period. 
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SURVEY GRAPHIC, 112 East 
19 Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


tee and approved by the conference is a 
social security program providing protection 
against the main hazards of industrial 
civilization—sickness, maternity, invalidity, 
old age, death of breadwinner, unemploy- 
ment, emergency expenses, and employ- 
ment injuries. It urges that income security 
be afforded through compulsory social in- 
surance so far as possible but that assistance 
be provided for needs not so covered. Uni- 
fication of existing social insurance schemes, 
their extension to cover all workers and 
their families, special provisions for war 
veterans, inclusion of rural populations and 
of the self-employed are further recom- 
mended. 

Another committee report which was 
adopted proposes minimum standards of 
social policy in dependent territories. Spe- 
cific standards for native workers have been 
a concern of the ILO from its earliest days. 
The new proposals are more inclusive. 
They recognize the present ferment over 
social standards in most regions to which 


the proposed standards apply and seck to. 


implement broadly the general principle 
introducing the recommendation: “All poli- 
cies designed to apply to dependent terri- 

tories shall be primarily directed to the 


(In answering advertisements please mention 


well-being and development of the peoples 
of such territories. . . .” Included are: sup- 
pression of slavery, the opium traflic, and 
forced labor; establishment of written con- 
tracts of employment for native labor; abo- 
lition of penal sanctions; improvement of 
child labor standards, educational training 
and facilities, and of the employment and 
social status of women; prohibition of color 
and religious bias and other discriminatory 
practices. Measures for improving health, 
housing, and social security, for guarantee- 
ing rights of association of employers and 
workers, and for improving standards of 
living generally are called for. 

The international handling of this five- 
point agenda was the major business of the 
Philadelphia meeting. Press and radio 
comment indicated widespread appreciation 
over the country of a “working conference” 
on international issues at this time. 

Perhaps it is not alone for concrete 
achievements or for the program it now 
presents that all of us will be in the debt of 
the ILO. It may prove equally important 
that through the ILO we are able at this 
time to see, to touch, to handle the sub- 
stance of international action. The business 
of threshing out common problems and 
developing mutually acceptable plans for 
operation is not new to this country. We 
have found the same practices, on an inter- 
national scale, repeated in the ILO. Per- 
haps this experience will help us see inter- 
nationalism as a matter of giving our 
familiar jobs new dimensions. 


AFTER THE ARMIES—UNRRA 


(Continued from page 312) 


from their sufferings, food, clothing and 
shelter, aid in the prevention of pestilence 
and in the recovery of the health of the 
people; and that preparations and arrange- 
ments shall be made for the return of prison- 
ers and exiles to their homes and for assist- 
ance in the resumption of urgently needed 
agricultural and industrial production and 
the restoration of essential services. 
“Have agreed as follows... ” 


UNRRA and the Military 


Here, then, you have the tasks of UNRRA 
in a nutshell. Since it is to begin field oper- 
ations “immediately upon the liberation of 
any area by armed forces,” its relationship 
with the military is of the utmost import- 
ance. For a long time there has been daily 
consultation between UNRRA officials and 
the appropriate military authorities in the 
Combined Civil Affairs Committee of the 
Combined Chiefs of Staff. In these consulta- 
tions detailed policies are being hammered™ 
out to guide services that the theater com- 
mands may ask UNRRA to carry on during 
the period of military government in liber- 
ated areas. The details are unannounced as 
yet because of requirements of military se- 
curity. However, broadly speaking, the plans 
for possible UNRRA services can be de- 
scribed: . 

The military in any theater of active oper- 
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ations will retain control over all reli 
operations and services for as long as u 
theater command finds that necessary | 
order to speed the winning of battles. 1 
help provide supplies from the Unit 
States for this period, the military appr 
priation bill which passed the House 
Representatives on June 3, carried $56. 
000,000 to be available in the coming fisc 
year. This is in addition to supplies ¢ 
hand. 

It was testified in hearings before t 
House Appropriations Committee that su 
supplies had been drawn on for the feedin 
clothing, and sheltering of the civilian pop 
lation in Sicily and Italy. It should be bor 
in mind that forces of the United Kingdo: 
and the Dominions, also, have supplies | 
relief goods on hand for the period of mi 
tary operations, and that forces of the natiot 
in exile—France, Holland, and so on—m: 
draw upon Lend-Lease for such goods to e 
pedite their operations in the sectors assign 
to them. 

During the period of military respon 
bility in liberated territory, the Allied armi 
may call upon UNRRA to help in disper 
ing supplies, in retrieving displaced person 
or in providing health, welfare, or oth 
services—but, of course, always under arn 
control, and financed by the army, as 
matter of military operations. 

In conquered enemy territory, the arn 
may call upon UNRRA to dispense suppli 
and services, but the executive organizatic 
of UNRRA must first check the matter wit 
the UNRRA Council, composed of ot 
representative from each of the 44 memb 
nations. On approval by majority vote of tl 
Council, UNRRA may go in but cann 
spend a penny of UNRRA funds in brin 
ing relief to enemy peoples. The funds er 
ployed must be either those of the militar 
or of the conquered people themselves. T] 
hitherto occupied nations will not—obr 
ously they should not—consent to the u 
of funds paid in for their relief being ust 
to bring relief to nations who have oppress 
and robbed them for years. 

The close cooperation engendered | 
tween leading personnel of UNRRA and t 
military authorities has been given new i1 
petus by the selection by General Eise 
hower of Anthony J. Drexel Biddle, Jr., 
deal with some of these problems at hea 
quarters. Colonel Biddle knows Europe « 
tremely well and has what may be called t 
“feel” of its different peoples. During } 
Ambassadorship to the exiled governmer 
in London he established a number of vi 
personal contacts which will be useful no 


UNRRA and Governments-1n-Exile 


As important as UNRRA’s relations wi 
the military are, of course, its relations wi 
those governments-in-exile (in its memb 
ship) due to return in time to their hon 
lands. Negotiations have proceeded 
London and Washington to establish th 
relationships on a-detail basis against the c 
when UNRRA will bring the goods a 
services requested by each government 
the aid of its people. 

An essential point to remember is t 
word “requested.” UNRRA has no 50% 
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vs the military—if requested—during 
military period. UNRRA will serve the 
gnized government or authority of any 
on—if requested—in the immediate 
‘military period when its people | will 
setting started on a new life. 
nhe participating nations wrote certain 
itirements into the procedures on making 
| honoring requests. It was stipulated in 
Council resolutions that UNRRA would 
‘draw on the international fund to pro- 
goods for nations which have foreign 
aange that they can use to acquire need- 
goods. At this date such is actually the 
ation of all the countries of Western 
cope now overrun by the Axis, and their 
“ernments in happy course will be in the 
Iket to acquire relief goods with their 
1 funds. UNRRA will service them by 
senting their requests to the combined 
rrds which for two years and a half have 
ecated the world’s short supplies. 
Uhese goods must be shared to meet the 
‘itary needs of the United Nations, home 
at civilian needs, mutual aid needs, and 
ww relief needs. Nations which have 
urces of foreign exchange will not be per- 
tted to obtain all the available supplies, 
ving none for those which now or later 
ist depend on the international fund. 


Protection at the Grass Roots 


The nations did more than stipulate that 
se who can pay shall do so and that all 
ull share fairly. They stipulated that in the 
tribution of goods and services by UNR- 
i, there shall be no discrimination by 
ison of race, religion, or political belief. 
1ey provided, also, that goods shall be 
tributed under rationing and price con- 
1 regulations to prevent the development 
a shattering inflation which would negate 
> relief work and wreck the whole econ- 
vy. They provided further for labeling 
ods supplied out of the international fund. 
1ey laid down other detailed provisions 
uch are being worked into detailed under- 


ndings, country by country, so that UNR- 


\ operation may proceed with speed and 
thout confusion once the day of coopera- 
nm with rightful governments rings in. 
These understandings, on the one hand | 


\ 
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UNRRA enabling act of the U. S. Congress 
which implies some UNRRA aid to India, 
though it is not an invaded territory. Another 
is the proviso attached to ratification by the 
Indian legislature itself, which requests the 
same thing. The session will be kept brief, 
and will deal with detailed business, not 
with the making of major new policy. 


Main Branches of the Work 


Perhaps the most immediate but, at the 
same time, certainly the longest of the 
UNRRA undertakings has been to make 
arrangements for the return not only of 
prisoners of war, but of exiles, deported 
workmen and other displaced persons. ‘Their 
total number is at present estimated at from 
20,000,000 to 25,000,000. Workers from all 
over Europe who have been shanghaied into 
Nazi Germany alone number about 12,000,- 
000. The stupendous task of finding all these 
people, of identifying and registering them, 
and then of looking after them until they 
are safe home, will devolve on the dis- 
placed persons’ division. Even assum- 
ing that one half of all these victims of Hit- 
lerism do not wait for repatriation arrange- 
ments and begin their task on their own as 
soon as Germany starts cracking up, that 
still leaves 10,000,000 people, or very nearly 
that number, on UNRRA’s hands. 

Out of the first USA contribution, $30,- 
000,000 has been set aside for this operation 


th the military authorities of the United to provide refugee camps and maintenance, 


ations, on the other with the governments- 
exile and their successors, will come be- 
he next meeting of the Council. The 
neil was scheduled to sit in Montreal on 
23, for a ten-day business session—its 
ond. However, the invasion bar on travel 
of the British Isles made it necessary to 
tpone the meeting because of the inability _ 
ir the chief delegates to leave Lon- 


ions during that time. 


in September in Mon- 


=| 
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rmore, it would have been im- — 


but also for medical and public health serv- 
ices. Additional funds are to come from the 
payments of other nations into the UNRRA 


treasury. The task is by no means a remote 
one. Some existing camps in the Middle 


East, where 40,000 refugees from Greece 


-and Yugoslavia are being cared for now, 


were taken over by UNRRA on May 1. 


_ The budget for the U.S. contribution to _ 
UNRRA was passed by Congress on June 
22 (90 days after the enabling legisla-_ 


_ tion). Other items illustrate the work to be 


now are lifted. The aeecretiae 
: petent personnel are absorbing $69,000,000. 


This program includes not onl 


done. Thus medical, hospital, and other 
health services to be administered by a com- 


ly medicines 


_ 


and services required 


ties like oil oe aki eg 


As far as industrial rehabilitation is con- 
cerned, the total amount earmarked in the 
requested U.S. first payment of $800,000,000 
is $100,000,000 for the first period, when 
manufactured goods and means of produc- 
tion such as intruments and tools will have 
to be supplied on a larger scale. Let me re- 
peat that the function is not to rebuild 
factories and utilities on a large scale, but to 
supply the necessary raw materials, the ma- 
chines and parts which will make it pos- 
sible to re-start such plants as have escaped 
destruction or have been only partly dam- 
aged. Antonin Fried, an experienced Czech- 
oslovak, has been appointed director of this 
important division. 

Of the $56,000,000 of U.S. funds set aside 

(Continued on page 336) 


The Chance of a Lifetime 
FOR EVERYONE INTERESTED IN 


A WRITING CAREER 


Here is a chance to learn to write by writing 
under the personal direction of successful 
writers and editors. The Magazine Institute, a 
private school completely owned and operated 
by editors and writers, offers practical instruc- 
tion in short story and article writing. You 
work in your own home, on your own time. 

Every assignment you submit is returned 
with detailed criticism, Experienced writers 
patiently correct your work and help develop — 
your style to suit the demands of the modern 
magazine market. You ask all the questions 
you like. As your ability grows you get a 
chance to concentrate on the sort of things 
you do best—essays, features, short sketches, 
and so forth. \ 

Writers themselves active in the magazine 
field help you find your best outlets, often 
suggest markets you might never have heard — 
of. Send the coupon today for the free cata- 
log which tells you how you may get started 
‘toward a writing career. Inquiries will also 
receive “The Best Job in the World” listing 
unsolicited testimonials from successful grad- 
uates, — 


(Read Editor-in-Chief Robert Smith’s 
best-selling ‘‘Hotel On The Lake.’ 
At all bookstores.) 


The Magazine Institute, Inc., i be 
Dept. 37-B, 50 Rockefeller Plaza oti 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Rise : 


_ Please send your catalog without oblig 
to: 4 
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Voluntary Agencies 


—From the address of Fred K. 
Hoehler before the National Con- 
ference of Social Work in May. 


To help meet the vast and complex re- 
lief meeds in liberated areas it is the 
policy of UNRRA to enlist the partici- 
pation of voluntary agencies in relief 
activities for which they have special 
competence and resources. 


In order to avoid . . . duplication of 
effort .. . (these) may operate in areas 
receiving aid from UNRRA only with 
the consent of UNRRA and subject to 
the regulation of its director general. 
The extent to which private agencies 
foreign te a country of operation will 
be used for assistance in the relief and 
rehabilitation of distressed persons is a 
matter to be determined by UNRRA in 
consultation with the government or rec- 
ognized national authority concerned. 


Cooperation between UNRRA and 
voluntary agencies in the United States 
is maintained through the President’s 
War Relief Control Board. UNRRA 
also cooperates closely with the Ameri- 
can Council of Voluntary Agencies for 
Foreign Service, an organization of 
some twenty private agencies including 
the Jewish Joint Distribution Commit- 
tee, the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee, the YWCA, the Near East 
Foundation, National Catholic Welfare 


Conference, and related organizations. 


In the first place, private agency per- 
sonnel employed by their respective 
agencies may work under UNRRA 
supervision and direction helping in 
the organization of those basic relief 
services for which UNRRA assumes 
responsibility . . . . UNRRA responsi- 
bility for voluntary agency personnel 


used in this manner may be for the 


provision of transportation, of main- 
tenance, and of such relief supplies as 
may be necessary to carry out responsi- 


bilities assigned by UNRRA. 


The second field in which the services 
of private agencies will be particularly 
useful will be in the organization under 
their own responsibilty of . . . comple- 
mentary services, which will be of tre- 
mendous importance to the rehabilita- 
tion as well as the relief of war-stricken 
areas. (Such as)». . . special programs 
for the care of mothers and children; 
the provision of occupational activities 
for young people; the promotion of 
schemes of self-help and mutual aid; 
special medical services for individuals 
in need of such ‘care; and, in short, 
services to meet particular needs which 
neither UNRRA nor the governments 
may be prepared to meet. 


Machinery is being set up to ensure 
. . . cooperation between UNRRA and 
the agencies concerned .... 


for agricultural rehabilitation, the chief part 
is likewise to be spent on immediate require- 
ments of food production and processing. 
The object is to enable the liberated areas 
to produce as much goods for themselves as 
rapidly as circumstances will permit. For 
this purpose they are to be provided with 
agricultural machinery, tools, and instru- 
ments, fertilizers, imsecticides, veterinary 
supplies, and similar necessities; also with 
canning and packing material and equip- 
ment wherever possible. Since the trans- 
portation of cattle is bound to be difficult for 
a long time to come, a detailed scheme for 
artificial insemination to replenish European 
herds has been carefully worked out. 

Finally, $214,820,000 from USS. funds 
has been set aside for clothing, textiles, and 
footwear, the bulk of it being obviously re- 
quired in the first period. At a later date, 
large quantities of wool and cotton will be 
drawn from the Allied stockpiles built up 
for war requirements. 

Sir Arthur Salter, M.P., is Governor Leh- 
man’s second in command with the title of 
senior deputy director general. Among 
key Americans, Roy F. Hendrickson, form- 
erly of the War Food Administration, is in 
charge of the huge job of making up re- 
quirements schedules and procuring sup- 
plies all over the world. Finance and ad- 
ministration are in the capable hands of 
John. J. Corson, on leave from the Social 
Security Board. Hugh R. Jackson, asso- 
ciate secretary of the New York State 
Charities Aid Association, is a deputy di- 
rector general at Washington in charge of 
regional liaison. Mary Craig McGeachy, a 
Canadian expert long at Geneva, is director 
of the welfare division. 


The Underpinnings of UNRRA 


UNRRA, then, is not to be the servant 
of any one government, big or small, but of 
all governments. It is an international agency 
for regulating the flow of supplies—both 
from the procurement and the distribution 
angle. Each nation will make a contribution 
to it in cash and/or in kind. The uninvaded 
countries are to allocate to it one percent of 
their national income, while those that have 
suffered occupation will help pay for ad- 
ministrative expenses of UNRRA, and also 
use any supply resources they possess to 
help their own people. All nations will 
throw in such goods and raw materials as 
their governments may deem essential. But 
quite obviously such a course necessitates 
carefully planned and organized interna- 
tional action. 

That is the very function that UNRRA 
is to fulfil. Its success or its failure will pro- 
foundly affect the citizens of all the United 
Nations. From America’s point of view, it is 


particularly important that it should succeed. _ 


The continuation of chaos, disease, starva- 
tion, and misery throughout the world 


would jeopardize the peace from the start 


and lead to yet another war. Nor would 
America’s own standards of living escape. 


The industries of this country, its shipping 


and aviation services, its huge stock of raw 
materials, hang on the speediest possible 
return of vigorous economic life to the 
world. 


‘ 
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If labor in the United States is to find ful 
employment, if the country’s prosperity 1 
to be maintained after the war, then im 
proved living standards and increased pul 
chasing power among other nations are 
prerequisite. Not merely from a long-rang 
standpoint, but as an immediate practice 
proposition, UNRRA is an asset to Ame 
ica—which can never prosper or live safel 
in a starving and disease-ridden world. 

Yet the cost and effort called for fron 
the people of the United States is a modes 
one indeed. The full amount of Americai 
money authorized by Congress for the pu 
poses of UNRRA (not all of it is needed ¢ 
once), is $1,350,000,000. This is less than 
total of five days of America’s war expend 
ture. Like Great Britain’s contribution ¢ 
$320,000,000, Canada’s of $77,000,000, it ex 
ters into a total UNRRA budget of $2,300 
000,000—which has rightly been describe 
as “an investment in peace.” 

Let me state once more: UNRRA doc 
not set out to do everything that needs dc 
ing in the postwar world. Much of the wor! 
will call for organizations of wholly diffe 
ent types. But the task before UNRRA 1 
a stupendous one and if efficiently handle 
opens up a wide range of new possibilitie 
in practical international collaboration. 


Principal Officers, UNRRA 


Director General 
Herbert H. Lehman, USA’ 
Senior Deputy Director General 
Sir Arthur Salter, U.K. 
Financial Adviser 
Mieczysklaw Sokolowski, Poland 
Diplomatic Adviser 
Francis B. Sayre, USA 

General. Counsel 4 
Abraham H. Feller, USA 
Director of Public Information 
Morse Salisbury, USA 


Deputy Directors General 


Supply—Roy F. Hendrickson, USA 

Areas—Michail A. Menshikov, USSR 

Finance and Administration—John J. 
Corson, USA 

Secretariat—P. W. Kuo, China 

serine Liaison—Hugh R. Jackson, 


Directors 


Division of Displaced Persons—Fred 
K. Hoehler, USA 

Industrial Rehabilitation Division — 
Antonin Fried, Czechoslovakia 

Welfare Division — Mary Craig Mc- 
Geachy, Canada 

Health Division—Dr. Wilbur A. Saw- 
yer, USA ; 

Division of Personnel — Joseph P. 
Harris, USA 

Treasurer—Kenneth Dayton, USA 


European Regional Office 
Deputy Directors General 
Administration — Sir Frederick Leith- 
Ross, U.K. 
Supply—Nicolai I. Feonov, USSR 
Areas and Services—Lithgow Osborne, 
USA rae ae Gra 
Executive Secretary of the Administra- 
tive Council—George S. Mooney, Can- — 


ada, 


Field Office, Cairo, Egypt 
ee of Mission—William Matthews, 


RESORTS 


MAINE 
ILANE’S ISLAND 


You will enjoy your 

vacation on this serene 

and picturesque island. 

Ocean and country environment. 


= 


ARockaway Inn 


Vinalhaven, Maine 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


IPHILBROOK FARM INN 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 
SHELBURNE, N. H. 


!Near the famous Shelburne Birches. 
{Attractive rooms and cottages. Good 
i transportation—Booklet S. 


OPEN 


THE PEMIGEWASSET 


PLYMOUTH, N. H. 
(The same old “‘Pemi’’ ) 


NORTH CAROLINA 


WOODLAND COTTAGES: High in the 
mountains of Western Carolina. Quiet, 
clean and comfortable. Equipped for 
Housekeeping. For information address: 
Miss Martha Armstrong, Woodland 
Cottages, Spruce Pine, North Carolina. 


LETTER SERVICES 


MULTIGRAPHING 
MIMEOGRAPHING 
ADDRESSING 
FILLING-IN 
FOLDING 
METERING 
COMPLETE MAILINGS 


Quick Service Letter Company 


INCORPORATED 


53 PARK PLACE—NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE—BARCLAY 7-9633 


BACK THE ATTACK 
BUY WAR BONDS 


INVASION 


calls for millions of tons of waste 
paper this year! Paper for ammu- 
nition cases, plane parts, blood 

plasma containers, Save waste paper 
... turn in a bundle every week! 


__U, S, Victory Waste Paper Campaign 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


EXPERIENCED EXECUTIVE in the 
field of child care and recreation desires 
connection with progressive organization 
dealing with dependent, neglected or de- 
linquent children. Now employed. Avail- 


able after September first. 7991 Survey, 


ae 


Experienced Group Work Executive, with news- 
paper and business training, desires position as 
Office Manager or Publicity Secretary in 
Middle Atlantic or upper Southern States. 
7982 Survey. 


a ey 


Young man, draft exempt, M.A., specializing in 
psychology and social work. Experience in 
child placing, clinical, administrative, statis- 
tical, Desires position as Assistant or Execu- 
live in institution or agency, with increasing 
responsibility. 7985 Survey. 


WORKERS WANTED 


Trained recreation worker to develop new neigh- 
borhood house opening fall under established 
agency Mid-Western city 160,000. Salary 
$2400 to $3000. Send full information, photo- 
graph and state when available. 7984 Survey. 


Special Worker—in Jewish multiple service case 
work agency to carry selected case load and 
assume special responsibilities involving com- 
munity organization and interpretation. Salary 
range $2400 to $3500, plus 17% additional 
while prolonged work week of 44 hours is in 
effect. 7986 Survey. 


CASE WORKER—in family service and child 
placement departments by Jewish Agency 
where staff members participate in community 
planning and extension of service to meet 
wartime needs. Good opportunities for ad- 
vancement. Salary range $1760.00 to $2760.00, 
plus 17% additional while prolonged work 
week of 44 hours is in effect. 7957 Survey. 


WANTED: A COMMUNITY ORGANIZER 
in large city in the middle-west to stimulate 
and coordinate social services in a district 
greatly under-serviced. An experimental proj- 
ect which requires imagination and leadership. 
7987 Survey. 


WANTED: DIRECTOR OF BOYS’ WORK, 
full or part time, in a Settlement in a ldrge 
mid-western city. 7988 Survey. 


CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY has vacancy 
on staff for trained children’s worker; case 
load not to exceed thirty-five. Salary adequate 
to training and experience. 7989 Survey. 


CASE WORKER—Child-placing agency serv- 
ing Negro children in a northern city, White 
or colored worker. Professional standards, 
pleasant working conditions, good salary for 
right person. ember Child Welfare League 
and local Community Fund. Answer immedi- 
ately. 7990 Survey. 


SUPERVISOR with professional training and 
some supervisory experience for large Jewish 
Family agency, offering new and challenging 
opportunities—to be in charge of district office. 
7983 Survey. 


WANTED: VISITOR, Children’s Aid Society. 
Chambersburg, Pennsylvania. School of | So- 
cial Work training and experience desired. 
Box 148, Chambersburg, Pennsylvania. 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, INC. 
AGENCY, 64 West 48th Street, New 
York. Wisc. 7-4961. A professional 
bureau specializing in fund-raising, 
group work, institutional, casework 
and medical social work positions. 


POSTAGE FREE 
Books of all publishers promptly mailed 
anywhere in the U.S.A. 
Survey Associates, Inc. 
112 East 19 Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


THE BOOKSHELF 


THE SINGING CALLER 


by ANN HASTINGS CHASE 


A practical handbook on- square dancing for 
those who want to learn or to teach it. 
Calls, tunes, and steps are given. These 
dances are suitable for small or 


groups. 
ASSOCIATION PRESS 


347 Madison Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 


PROHIBITING POVERTY 


By Prestonia Mann Martin 
The only plan that will ensure Full Employment posi- 
tively. Read it and judge. Paper copy 25 cents, A 
free copy will be given to any one who will agree to 
get it into the hands of a member of the Armed 
Service. 
THE NATIONAL LIVELIHOOD PLAN 
Winter Park, Florida 


The American Journal of Nursing shows the 
part which professional nurses take in your 
betterment of the world. Put it in your 


library. $3.00 a year. 1790 Broadway at 58 
St., New York, N. Y. 
LANGUAGES 


PHONOGRAPH COURSES. Mail Orders. All 
Makes. Booklet G. LANGUAGE SERVICE, 18 
East 41st St., New York 17, N. Y. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE DICTIONARIES 


DICTIONARIES AND GRAMMARS 

FOR 56 LANGUAGES, CATALOG FREE 

Schoenhof Book Co. (Established 1856) 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass, 


BOOKPLATES 


FREE CATALOGUE, showing several hundred 
beautiful designs. 
ANTIOCH BOOKPLATES, Box 218, Yellow Springs, Ohio 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


Special articles, theses, speeches, papers. Re- 
search, revision, bibliographies, etc. Over 
twenty years’ experience serving busy pro- 
fessional persons. Prompt service extended. 
AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 516 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Printed Lec- 
tures, 
FREE Circular. 
ers’ & Speakers’ 
New York, N. Y. 


INDIAN PIPE 


Send a dollar bill for genuine “Powhatan” hand- 
made Indian clay smoking pipe, replica famous 
original Virginia antique, two long stems 
historic booklet, directions, enjoyment, an 
care. Rustic container, postage _ prepaid. 
PAMPLIN PIPE CO., Richmond, Virginia. 


USED BOOKS 


50% Off Regular Price 


for books displayed by our field workers. 
In good condition, but without that new 


look! 
For complete new list write 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Book Order Department 
112 East 19 Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


ST 


_Rooms or apartments to 
rent? Advertise them in 
Survey Graphic 


RTAINMENT! 


SCREEN ENTE 


THE BIGGEST EVENT IN THE 50 YEARS OF 


: All the color... sweep. - 


screen has striven to achieve - - 


_ drama and power that the 
as finally been captured and 


this, the ultimate in — 


poured into one great picture 
profoundly stirring film en fertainment...- 


